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Editorial Notes 


While in the Philippines in 1949 as a 
member of Town Hall’s pioneering round- 
the-world people-to-peoples broadcasting 
tour and again in 1952 as Director of our 
Government’s Point 4 program in the Far 
East (MSA), Dr. Decker discussed with 
the Republic’s leaders the possibilities 
of furthering East-West understanding 
through cultural as well as economic co- 
operation. One of the suggestions that met 
with warm response concerned the broader 
dissemination in the West of the best con- 
temporary writing of the East and vice 
versa. Specifically, it was proposed that 
ways be found to increase the availability 
in the United States of the best contem- 
porary Philippine novels, short stories, 
poetry, plays—belles lettres generally. 


Since World War II United States in- 
terest in the cultures of the Far East has 
increased enormously. The War itself, the 
post-War problems of reconstruction and 
development, international tensions, in- 
cluding the competition for the friendship 
of the politically uncommitted areas, and, 
more recently, the shortened time and 
space created by jet travel have generated 
a growing awareness of the world’s essen- 
tial community of interest and serious 
concern with the cultures of peoples the 
world over, particularly with the cultures 
of Far East countries, which for most 
Americans were heretofore largely legend- 
ary or as remote in meaningful reality as 
in distance. 


The Philippines, for example, although 
under the sovereignty of the United States 
for almost half a century, remained for 
most Americans a strange, faraway place. 
Since World War II, however, we have 
come to know the Philippines as a country 


we helped to liberate and to establish as a 
free state. Today and tomorrow, we shall 
more and more understand it as a free 
and friendly country in a strategic area of 
the world where we badly need friends 
who are committed to freedom. 


A generation ago the formal study of 
literature in the United States was limited 
largely to English writers from Chaucer 
to Thomas Hardy and American authors 
from Jonathan Edwards to Henry James. 
Then came ° so-called world literature, 
which in reality consisted of European 
writing in translation from Homer to 
Thomas Mann. In recent years, text-book 
and other anthologies have devoted in- 
creasing space to the ancient literary mas- 
terpieces of China, Japan and India and 
today the contemporary writing of the 
Far East is likewise coming into its own. 
Book publishers and magazine editors— 
privately or through foundations, govern- 
ments themselves, and agencies such as 
UNESCO—are providing a steadily in- 
creasing flow of Far East delles lettres, and 
colleges and universities, even some lower 
schools, through new area programs or the 
enrichment of their established curricula, 
are developing a broad interest in the Far 
East. Although this growing interest in 
international culture is gratifying, it must 
be recognized that, in the field of litera- 
ture and the fine arts particularly, we have 
barely begun to mine the rich resources 
available to us. 


Since its inception in the Fall of 1947, 
The Literary Review has given many of 
its pages over to translations from con- 
temporary writing abroad and at least one 
entire number annually to the current 
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Cartos Ancgves has been Philip- 
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News Service since liberation, except 
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Amapor Dacuio, a pre-war play- 
wright supposedly killed in the Leyte 
underground, was rediscovered as a 
pensionado at Stanford, in 1952. He 
has served in President Magsaysay’s 
Office of Psychological Warfare, and 
with the Peace and Amelioration 
Fund for resettlement of the Huks. 
He has published one volume of ear- 
lier verse, Flaming Lyre (1959). 

Ricarepo Demetitio, formerly a 
student of Paul Engle’s at Iowa, has 
published two collections of poetry, 
No Certain Weather (1956) and La 
Via: A Spiritual Journey (1959); as 
well as verses in Poetry and Botteghe 
Oscura. He is an active art critic. 

Rony Diaz, co-editor of Signatures, 
the first Philippine poetry magazine 
(founded 1955), has been studying 
linguistics and comparative literature 
at the University of Indiana on a 
Smith-Mundt grant. He won Palanca 
Memorial fiction awards in both 1953 
and 1954. 

Cartos V. Francisco generally fol- 
lows the Modernist movement, intro- 
duced by Victorio Edades, in contem- 
porary Philippine art. 

N. V. M. Gonzatez is the author 
of several novels, including Winds of 
April (1941), prizewinner in the 
Commonwealth Literature contest; 
Season of Grace (1956) and Bamboo 
Dancers (1959); in addition to two 
story collections, Seven Hills Away 
(1947) and Children of the Ash-Cov- 

ered Loam (1954). He received the 
first Republic Award of Merit, as well 
as Rockefeller study and travel grants 
to the United States and the Far East. 
He was the first president of the 
Philippine Writers Association. 

Anita Macsaysay-Ho began paint- 
ing at the age of eight, later studied 


in the Philippines, at the Art Students 
League in New York City and at 
Cranbrook in Michigan. Her paint- 
ings have won prizes in the annual 
shows sponsored by the Art Associa- 
tion of the Philippines. 

ALEJANDRINO Hurana, formerly 
Smith-Mundt student at Berkeley 
(1957), is co-editor of Signatures, and 
associate editor of two discussion 
magazines, Comment and Panorama. 
He is author of a collection of poems, 
Sickle Season (1959) and of an epic 
fragment. 

Nick Joaquin studied as a seminar- 
ian in Hong Kong’s St. Albert College 
after liberation. Since 1950, he has 
worked on the staff of the PAilippines 
Free Press, except for two years in 
Spain and America on a Rockefeller 
grant. His collection, Prose and Poems, 
was published in 1952; and his play, 
Portrait of the Artist as a Filipino, 
was produced in Manila’s bombed-out 
Intramuros. Both Wake and Partisan 
Review have published his fiction. 

Ame.ia LapeNa twice won Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin playwriting contests 
while she was a Smith-Mundt student 
there, 1956-7. In addition to teaching 
drama and stagecraft at the University 
of the Philippines, she is a set de- 
signer and prize-winning primitive 
artist. 

Arturo Rocerio Luz has exhibited 
in Manila, Paris, New York City and 
various California cities, winning an 
award at the California Centennial 
Exposition. With Manansala, Tabu- 

ena, H. Ocampo and others, he seeks 
to express contemporary world art in 
his own artistic terms. 

Vicente S. Manansaca, UNESCO 
scholar to Canada in 1951 and bour- 
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Some Thoughts on 
Philippine Writing Today 


Manuet A. Viray 


N THE HOUSE where we stay and where we have a bit of the 

texture and handicrafts from home, and also memories, we have 

a shelf of Philippine books, magazines, and pictures that bring 

nostalgia and pride. There is no escaping the conspicuous link be- 

tween the Philippines and the United States. Most of the publications 
we have are in English. 

Yet we Filipinos carry our history and our burdens wherever 
we are, abroad or at home. Caged in some kind of a strange, exotic 
display—our children with brown skin but American accents—we 
startle other people; for they do not fully know us as we expect 
them to. Still we are as self-conscious even among ourselves. When 
one of our most provocative writers laments the absence of the 
“revolutionary tradition” in Philippine letters, we are the first to cry 
out, “Why is it so?” ' 

Or when our José A. Lansang, a perceptive student of culture 
and politics, hazards the surmise that “perhaps most Filipino works 
of art and literature in recent decades lack the vigor of originality 
and the polish of craftsmanship because it is only recently that Fili- 
pino nationalism has begun to reawaken,” we ourselves begin 
reassessing our nature. 

In the Philippines, the new nationalism, though discounted in 
the American press or even misinterpreted, cannot be ignored. Some 
such tendency has been visible in our whole history as a people. But 
the drive of imaginative writing is compounded of many things. 
In the essays which she writes for a Manila daily, the Spanish, 
Filipino, and American cultural strains in Carmen Guerrero-Nakpil 
are most evident. The bite of the broad view, experienced and critical, 
is there behind the engaging charm and bits of whimsy, the balanced 
sentences and humorously honest reproduction of dialogue. She 
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probes the infection that pains the body politic and contaminates 
social behavior, the corrupted flesh of leadership that makes a mock- 
ery of democratic procedure and institutions. 

She recalls and epitomizes our historic antecedents. For our 
identity, problems, and aspirations have been shaped by diversified 
ethnic and geographic forces, altered by historical experience, and 
now sharpened by awareness of the existence and dangerous effects 
of delicate tensions in Algeria, Berlin, and Vietnam as well as the 
crippling aftereffects of thermonuclear weapons. Filipino literature 
is as unique and complex as the more than 7,100 islands we live in; 
the more than eighty-seven languages and dialects we speak; the 
ethnic interplay in our past: Malayan, Indian, Chinese, Spanish, 
American. 

In Manila today, you would find writers at the Indonesian Café, 
discussing the pervasive influence of our revolutionary heroes, the 
worth of existentialism, William Faulkner’s convoluted prose. The 
drift of the conversation is not surprising for we have been under 
foreign domination for centuries: about three under Spain, about 
four decades—or more—under the Americans; and three years under 
the Japanese. 

Filipino experience under the Spaniards was a frustrating and 
excruciating one. The colonial policy of the Spaniards was so de- 
humanizing that there were sporadic rebellions constantly. By the 
end of the 19th century, the intensity and shape of these revolts 
culminated in the emergence of eminent rebels who hastened the 
collapse of the Spanish administration. In perspective, the intellectual 
leaders of this movement did as much as the men of action. We have 
the powerful novels of Dr. José Rizal: Noli Me Tangere (The Social 
Cancer) and El Filibusterismo (The Reign of Greed), and his pene- 
trating essays on the character of the Filipino; the pamphleteering 
of Marcelo H. del Pilar and Graciano Lopez de Jaena; and the dis- 
crimination and balanced judgments of Apolinario Mabini. Before 
them, there was the example of Francisco Balagtas who wrote the 
allegorical poem, Plorante at Laura, an indictment of Spanish abuses. 
It seems poetic justice that the works of Rizal were written in the 
language of the Spaniards who thought that as much as possible the 
Filipino should be prevented from learning Spanish lest he become 
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enlightened and therefore dangerous. 

After the Philippines was ceded to the United States by Spain, 
English became the medium of instruction in Philippine schools. If 
the Spaniards introduced Christianity and a bungling colonial policy, 
the Americans brought with them the pattern of democratic institu- 
tions and ideas of liberalism. Also Hollywood movies, comic books, 
and an economic policy that delays even now the fullest development 
of Philippine agriculture and the emergence of industrialization. 

The origins of Philippine literature in English can be traced to 
the turn of the century. Philippine Ambassador to the United States 
Carlos P. Romulo’s father, for instance, learned his English from an 
American soldier after the Philippine-American war ended. The 
period from 1910 to 1920 was one of apprenticeship. By the late 
twenties, Filipino writers were using English with grace, passion 
and precision. They knew Nathaniel Hawthorne and Edgar Allan 
Poe, though perhaps they had not scrupulously studied Herman 
Melville, Thoreau, and the Federalist papers. The new group in- 
cluded José Garcia Villa, who was then still a short story writer; 
Salvador P. Lopez, who was immersing himself in the classics and 
studying Nietzsche and Matthew Arnold, and who later became one 
of the most astute literary critics as well as ambassador to France; 
surgeon Arturo B. Rotor, who was working on the stories later to go 
into the volume, The Wound and the Scar; José A. Lansang, who 
read volumes on political, economic and social movements; Manuel 
E. Arguilla, whose “My Brother Leon Brought Home a Wife” was 
published by Whit Burnett and later became the title story in his 
volume of short stories. 

Lopez wrote critical essays the burden of which was that a 
writer’s direct responsibility is towards a dynamic society; therefore 
he should deal with “virile people winning victories toward freedom, 
or of emaciated beings enfeebled by anti-human civilization.” The 
Lopez group, the “literary proletarians,” were followed by a younger 
one, most of whom I knew in college. Francisco Arcellana, who has 
written good criticism and better short stories, used to share with 
me the excitement of discovery as we read Dial, Scribner's, and 
Vanity Fair, the Symbolist movement, and T. S. Eliot. During 
World War II, when the Japanese language was being taught, we 
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would meet in some shabby restaurant talking of Malcolm Cowley 
and Jules Romains. N. V. M. Gonzalez and I would discuss Frederic 
Prokosch’s adaptation of the “journey” technique from Chaucer; 
Nick Joaquin would in jest say he was reading the Encyclopedia 
Britannica from A to Z; Oscar de Zufiiga would talk of Mallarmé, 
Rubén Dario and Antonio Machado. 

We kept writing, filling up notebooks of impressions and 
opinions. After the war, the circle of writers I knew widened. There 
was Bienvenido N. Santos, who returned to Manila after five long 
years in the United States where he had been caught by the war; 
Leonard Casper from Wisconsin, who taught three years at the 
University of the Philippines; Edith Tiempo and her novelist-hus- 
band who taught in the central archipelago, at Silliman University; 
the Ferias, Rodrigo and Dolores. Later, there were the writers 
younger than most of us whom we met at the Manila Chronicle 
Building, the National Media Production Center, or in the small 
restaurant near the Manila Times Building. 

Some kind of a symbiotic relationship exists between the writers 
who came after Villa and Lopez, and the newest ones. “The elders” 
are now teaching at the universities or editing magazines, sharing 
their knowledge of Edmund Wilson, Henry James, James Joyce, the 
new criticism, Alberto Moravia, etc., their literary experiences, their 
meetings with Indian, Thai, and Japanese writers, their affirmations, 
and their dissensions. 

This relationship, the exposure to the Anglo-American tradition, 
and the acquaintance and understanding of other literatures, I think, 
have contributed to some of the most remarkable imaginative writing 
in English in the Philippines today. 

Nick Joaquin, whose technical virtuosity has long been con- 
ceded, published Prose and Poems in 1952. Some critics minimize 
his achievement, claiming that his preoccupation with Filipinos who 
lived during Spanish times is a preoccupation with a dead past and 
therefore has no validity. This seems, I feel, to be an error in judg- 
ment because it is forgotten that Joaquin, above all, shares with 
other significant writers a concern for the human condition, whether 
in the past or present. That is why all of his stories proceed from a 
single controlling idea: the redemption of spirit, or the reduction of 
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the disillusioned soul through constant emotional erosion and resig- 
nation. His grasp of theme, symbol and irony can be seen in his three 
novellas, all with contemporary settings. 

The first, “Anthem in Four Voices” (not included in his book), 
conceived in terms of pure dialogue, is a penetrating study of a cer- 
tain type of Filipino behavior during the Japanese occupation, 
with the four characters distinguished from one another through 
their revelatory accents. The second, “The Woman with Two 
Navels,” published in the Partisan Review, throws perspectives on a 
woman’s morally sinister fascination through a “mirror-illusion” 
device. In the words of Pepe Monson, the central intelligence in the 
story: “It was Father and Paco—and the glass broke. They can’t step 
back anymore farther anyway. . . .” Pepe who loves all men, espe- 
cially victims of the heroine and of evil, still would leave them to 
exercise their own wills. The levels of struggle perpetually multiply: 
old man Monson driven to drugs because the grandeur of his young 
impetuous blood and his substantial home and the glory of his 
patriotism have been engulfed by the tides of war; Mrs. Vidal enticed 
by the emptiness of her life; Tony Monson seeking refuge in a 
monastery and waiting for his father to utter the Canticle at the 
Compline. 

Much more immediate in meaning is “A Pilgrim Yankee’s 
Progress,” because it is less densely textured and because here the 
author encompasses the problems that lacerate the hearts of people, 
the collision of cultures: Andrew Newman, the young American, 
and the Camachos. The good intentions of the latter are misinter- 
preted by the former, with their roles reversed in the novella’s second 
part. Hovering over this complex of antecedents and natures is the 
compassion revealed in the married couple, Pepang and Edong 
Camacho, before and after the visits of young Newman, and New- 
man’s disturbing disquiet at the end that somehow he has failed 
again to understand Filipinos. 

“It’s a strange thing all right to be an American,” he writes to 
his mother. “But maybe it’s just as strange and difficult to be other 
people.” 

If in his early stories Joaquin wrote about characters from the 
Spanish period, N. V. M. Gonzalez in “Children of the Ash-Covered 
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Loam,” “How They Brought the Relief Goods to Lonos,” and “The 
Blue Skull and the Dark Palms” has persistently clung to the poor 
provincial folk in the outlying areas, the rice-clearing makers, the 
loggers, the fishermen, and traders. His ironic appraisals of the 
agrarian economy, which plagues the Philippines, reach a climax 
in his novel, A Season of Grace (1956). The rhythmic flow and 
imagistic strength of that novel, its indirection and quietness, fail to 
hide the controlling idea: that a harsh environment tests man’s 
angelic nature or arouses his bestial blood, which, perhaps, is another 
way of saying that Gonzalez has given us a subtle attack against the 
evils of the feudalistic land system, our inheritance. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in the appearance of the 
Deputy Municipal Treasurer and the assistant Municipal Treasurer of 
Palaon, both by innuendo and humor indelicately blackmailing the 
central characters, Doro and Sabel, getting four mats intended as 
gifts for friends, for favors that they may ask later at the municipal 
government if the land would be so unkind as net to yield any 
harvest. The two blackmailers reappear at book’s end, but this time 
under the impersonal guises of “Brand-New-Khaki” and “Frayed 
Cuffs,” cheating once more a new arrival in the uncultivated land. 
It is as if people fight with their lives against a system, in hunger 
and blight, sickness and health. For indeed A Season of Grace has a 
host of characters whose religiosity, goodwill, and understanding do 
endure under stress. There is the dream of a new harvest while a 
couple of sweet potatoes are being boiled for a starving family of 
three; as there is the camaraderie of two neighbors in the wilderness, 
even during the backbreaking sawing and planing of a coffin; and 
the patience and understanding of a midwife. There are sequences 
of considerable power in this novel as well as passages metaphorically 
ordering local images: “under-hot sunshine”; “all afternoon the heat 
was like a gill net around her”; “Nong José pale like dried-up 
banana stalk.” 

Logically, in his latest book, The Bamboo Dancers, though deal- 
ing with a sculptor who goes to America and Canada and returns 
to the Philippines via Japan, Gonzalez recaptures the ironies of 
A Season of Grace, especially in a memorable passage about Ernie 
Rama, the central character’s nearly drowning while fishing, with 
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his brother and sister-in-law reunited but altogether indifferent to 
his predicament. This novel has a contemporary setting, with the 
relationship of Ernie Rama and his Japanese friends dramatizing the 
slow, inevitable, and fatal effects of radiation; the image of destruc- 
tion that confronts all men. 

When I wrote to Gonzalez in November 1959, I said that the 
book gave me this impression: “That even as we all hasten to our 
respective graves and specific rotting, physical and otherwise, the 
slow gravity that sucks us in—our flesh, bones, ideas, compassion— 
is but a continuation of the errors and evils to which our very nature 
exposes us.” For here one finds a well-meaning young woman who 
is not without fault: sensitive, thrifty, restless, sensual; the deceptive 
flighty Helen Reyes who, in this book, represents the “feminine 
principle.” It is Helen who strikes what may well be the tone of the 
book: “It’s really wonderful to be up and almost perfect again”—a 
statement that characterizes her life, the “mess” she has created, in- 
cluding hers and Ernie’s in a New York apartment. It resounds in 
what Akiko Ashikawa has written to Ernie Rama without being 
consciously poignant: “There are still others dying from radiation 
sickness. I do hope the Bomb tests are stopped. We are all doing 
quite well, though.” 

The vision of the writer is concentrated in the vortex of con- 
temporary events, whether treated immediately or in epistolary form. 
The trapped characters—Herb Lane, Helen’s fiance, dying in an 
alien land to which his illusions have led him; the Philippine consul 
in Japan and his sly chauffeur; the leader of the bamboo dancers and 
her son—all these mark the position of Philippine culture at the 
fringes of Hiroshima’s seeded destruction. 

A third fictionist of note is Bienvenido N. Santos, whose first 
published work of short stories, You Lovely People (1955), was 
fashioned from the author’s experiences in the United States where 
he was caught during World War II. It was tentatively titled Hurt 
Men, for it is that: it is a moving consideration of Filipinos in exile, 
self-imposed or otherwise, in Washington, D.C. and other American 
cities; their agony though they were not under actual fire, their 
search for identity, their loneliness, betrayals, deaths, brittle conversa- 
tion, daily plodding, poker games, and laughter, mostly hysterical. 
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There is the story of the lonely Nanoy, forsaken by his American 
wife, dying in a vermin-infested, stinking room he shared with a 
janitor; there is Val who could not help crying out in this strange 
land for the searing memory of his father’s death in the homeland; 
there are the tragic stories of mixed marriages, Delfin and Mil- 
dred, Cris and Alice’s, Marge and Pete’s. 

Like some emotional disturbance, the figures of Ambo and Ben 
appear and reappear in these pages. Their relationship lends a kind 
of unity to the book. Ambo, an oldtimer in the States, with all his 
experience and compassionate heart, wondering how soon degrada- 
tion will come to Ben, the newly-arrived Pinoy, and then realizing 
in “A Peculiar Rustling” and “Night Club” that Ben is not going to 
be infected at all. The understanding and love he shows for Ben, 
who had been kind to him at a baseball game, become a symbol of 
their relationship. 

The Santos book was ultimately called You Lovely People after 
the expression used by American girls for their Filipino friends. As 
one critic has said: “Though hurt to the bone, these [Pinoys] are 
somehow truly whole.” 

It is this theme of mortality’s burden that Santos pursues in the 
novel now being written under a Rockefeller Foundation grant and 
called Villa Magdalena. Like the Bamboo Dancers, this novel has 
its setting in three countries, the Philippines, Japan, and the United 
States. The “I” of the story works for a rich man, rises to a position 
of influence and goes to America, leaving behind him tensions, 
deaths, and an unhappy marriage. On the plane he meets a girl who 
wants to change the complexion of Filipinos, as if the change would 
vanish their flightiness, meanness, or greed. He sees his old friends 
in Tokyo whose relationships bear a curious resemblance to those of 
the “Filipinos-in-exile” in You Lovely People. 

Like Joaquin and Gonzalez, Santos also writes poetry. His book 
of verse, The Wounded Stag (1956), exhibits discontent over social 
anomalies, the uncertainties of our times, and man’s indifference to 
the wreckage of society and the human spirit. Santos’ most success- 
ful poems deal with the theme of the wounded stag, the artist whose 
sensibility remains intact though violated by the appearance of death 
among those he loves. I have often teased him to “please cut down 
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‘the singing and the gold’”; and he would tell me, “You know, you 
have a tendency to write ‘bony’ poems” and there we would let the 
matter rest. 

Now, with José Garcia Villa’s Selected Poems and New (1958) 
we have a writer the best of whose poems, according to Dame Edith 
Sitwell, “are amongst the most beautiful written in our time.” 
Richard Eberhart believes that Villa’s poetry is “a pure, startling 
body of poetry, informed with so much legerity and fire. . . .” These 
judgments seem justified. All his life, Villa has worked towards a 
greater intensity, original articulation, and deeper perception. He has 
limited range; he speaks of love, including its most intimate physical 
aspects, and somehow achieves suggestive effects that relate these 
to the artistic drive or to the struggle that goes on all the time be- 
tween man and his creator. 

In his search for originality, Villa has essayed experiments: a 
pattern based on e. e. cummings’ lyrical forms, the use of commas to 
regulate “the poem’s verbal density and time movement”; the em- 
ployment of the “reversed consonance”; and now “adaptations” 
which in Villa’s words are “an experiment in the conversion of prose, 
through technical manipulation, into poems with line movement, 
focus and shape.” 

One of the most impressive young talents after Villa is Alejan- 
drino G. Hufana who put out privately in 1959 his “Poems for a 
First Decade, 1948-1958,” entitled Sickle Season. In the best of these, 
Hufana strengthens an unerring eye for the structural organization 
of a poem by ribbing it with his own comment on the world and 
man’s estate, a tightly-held awareness, an adroit interweaving of 
concepts and historical phenomena. Other Filipino poets writing in 
English at present include Carlos A. Angeles, whose sensuous 
imagery and intuitive sense for the inner tensions under the physical 
surface of things are available, along with Edith L. Tiempo’s symbol- 
ically controlled attitudes and Dominador I. Ilio’s comments of the 
inner self, in Six Filipino Poets (edited by Leonard Casper). 

Although his work as news bureau chief has so far prevented 
him from collecting his poetry, Carlos A. Angeles has often proved 
his ability to maintain a precision of phrasing that names even as 
it suggests. His best lines deal with the inward eye’s concern with the 
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human fable, its rise and fall. Even before he became a professional 
reporter, he had decided that every eye is a face, a person exposed, 
provoked and provocative. Not his own frail childhood but this 
knowledge that no one can see without being seen explains the 
recurrence, in his poetry, of that sense of strain which the naked “I” 
has, outstaring the sun. 

To read Oscar de Zufiiga is to enter a different poetic world, of 
daring metaphors indebted in part, I imagine, to his attachment to 
French Symbolists and Latin American poetry: “When dream grows 
limbs of citrus, / Heart of mangosteen, hair of corn”; “the image of 
silence / Frozen on the stilled pendulum, / And night walked on 
stilts.” A majority of what he has written concerns a woman with “a 
dancer’s body” and a betraying heart; the narrator’s love for her 
ranges from fierce ecstasy to rage and loss. In “Love Song” Zufiga 
speaks of “A poem of sunrise musical as wedding bells” between a 
girl’s brown lips, “The song of dusk doleful as vesper bells between 
her wrinkled lips” and then, “Between her cold lips / Silence / Set- 
tling upon dust.” Or he can write of the world ending in fire, under 
a bloodstained sky. 

Allied to this hurt, perhaps, are “the rags” which Tita Lacambra- 
Ayala packs in “Hegira.” Here, the journey is a kind of sleepwalking 
from the beloved into the “cold and dirty sheets of night’s restless- 
ness.” Fences become barriers, “the gates lock against the carelessness 
my life has lost.” In “Buenaventura” she speaks of new and old 
sojourns that leave “poems written lone and witness only to the 
brink / of passions pressing birth”; and asks, frantically, as if repro- 
ducing the poet’s own brief history, newlywed, on the wilderness- 
frontier of southern Philippine islands: “How shall it be /In the 
new land: will there be needers of our craft?” So she pioneers the 
fearful present—what it means to be a new woman in a land in 
search of itself, on a horizon that trembles with light. 


A number of fictionists too have learned the lessons of “the 
masters”: Aida L. Rivera whose book of stories appeared in 1957; 
Estrella D. Alfon, among the first in the new Regal series; Rony 
V. Diaz, Andres Cristobal Cruz, and S. V. Epistola. 

In her collection of stories, Now and at the Hour, Miss Rivera 
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has managed to create women of the Filipino middle-class, as one 
critic has described them (until recently, sociologists have denied 
that the Philippines possesses more than an upper, landed class and a 
submerged tenant farmer-proletarian class). She seems to prefer the 
“observational eye,” while Estrella D. Alfon arranges sequences of 
sharp word pictures dependent on the coiled emotions of her lonely, 
predatory, greedy, erotic, gutter-bred characters. 

Rony V. Diaz, youngest but most pronouncedly poetic in com- 
pression, is sparing with words, letting the tension control the flow 
of language. His exactness in phrasing expresses his fascination with 
motives revealed in action, gesture and possession: the boy’s ven- 
geance in “The Centipede”; the father’s protective concealment of 
war’s horrible face in “A Tide of Lizards”; murderous jealousy, 
“Death in the Sawmiil”; the displacement of power that compels 
“The President of the Tribe” to violate a young American mission- 
ary. It cannot be denied that such writers have created a gallery of 
portraits that illuminate Filipino life and Philippine conditions. 


Like these other literary forms, Philippine drama in English 
has an ancient history: the rural practice of balagtasan, literary 
jousts; the moro-moro, a form of medieval morality play adapted to 
the struggle between Christian and Moro; the zarzwela, vernacular 
plays of the last century, only now being revived. Some of the first 
modern plays were written by Carlos P. Romulo, as well as by Vidal 
Tan, graduate engineer and later president of the state university. 
The diversified careers of such playwrights themselves seem to imi- 
tate the short but exemplary life of Dr. José Rizal, the subject of 
countless plays by such moderns as Hilarion Vibal. The comedies of 
Wilfrido Ma. Guerrero continue to be popular; but one of the most 
distinguished playwrights, Nick Joaquin, has only one sample of 
his art, The Portrait of the Artist as Filipino. Almost alone in the 
Philippines, Joaquin believes that his people were ready to burst into 
flower as a result of the Spanish cultural influences which, however, 
ended in 1898. Now a new garden has had to be seeded. In the 
Portrait, two spinster sisters, one of whom is in love with an un- 
scrupulous young man, are faced with the problem of selling a 
family painting (Anchises being borne from burning Troy on his 
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son Aeneas’ shoulders) in order to maintain a semblance of their 
past elegance. 

The shorter dramatic forms have been enriched by the influence 
on Virginia R. Moreno of remembered puppet shows in the Chinese 
part of Manila during her childhood, of her life in a rice merchant's 
family, and of her delightful apprenticeship as a writer of legendary 
musicals. Something of the traditional stylization of her plays, bend- 
ing to the wind of modern dance, is visible too in the work of Amelia 
L. Lapefia who, however, as a “primitive” painter and set designer 
is sometimes more concerned with color and composition in her 
plays than is Miss Moreno. 

Miss Moreno’s Straw Patriot studies the survival of a cacique 
whose rice harvest is being sought by Filipino revolutionaries as well 
as the Spanish military. Trying to play both sides, he uses a girl to 
achieve what he believes a “patriotic gesture.” The attempt to define 
(not judge) inhumanity in this play resembles her earlier Glass 
Altars. As rehearsals begin in this play-within-a-play, the director 
discovers that the heroine, who is his girl, is pregnant. He insists that 
she have an abortion rather than destroy his career. Miss Moreno’s 
irony, her sense of the mortal ego and human frailty, are never 
blunted by a lack of poetic perception and language. 

Philippine drama has suffered so much, since the twenties, from 
competition with television and movies that one remembers almost 
with regret, and certainly with pride, the days of Japanese occupa- 
tion when, isolated from world influences, Filipinos staged before 
the very eyes of Japanese censors plays in the National Language, 
many of them excellent, in the Metropolitan Theater, or Times and 
Avenue Theaters. Eight dramatic groups still produce plays in 
Manila and tour the provinces. The Barangay Theatre Guild, guided 
by Lamberto Avellana, who is also a movie director, and his actress 
wife Daisy, was the first to produce Joaquin’s play in the postwar 
ruins of Intramuros. A number of universities have acting groups, 
though they tend to produce Greek and Shakespearean rather than 
native plays. On the other hand, Severino Montano’s Arena Theater 
group has taken a number of plays about Rizal’s life and execution 
into the remotest barrios and, delivering their lines in dialect, have 
moved the most illiterate audiences. Even plays in English, since 
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they are visibly augmented by the language of gesture, are welcomed 
by people to whom every fiesta is commemoration of popular worth. 


In the light of these considerations I like to believe that there 
is a “respectable corpus of Filipino literature in English,” and that 
the foreign reader might be able to understand that we too are able 
with some measure of success to write of the mortal disaffection 
with a deracinated society, of “wounds that are not of the flesh,” of 
inner ache and outer violence, of the excruciating nostalgia of lonely 
men, and of the angelic nature of men whose wills remain firm 
against the assaults of the bestial blood. 





Puto Bomsonc (rice cake made in bamboo tube), oil by Carlos V. Francisco 
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On the Ferry 


N. V. M. GonzALez 


URING THE entire two and a half hour ride from Manila to 
Batangas they had suffered enough. No seats had been avail- 
able except those over at the rear, which was the part of the bus 
called Hollywood. It used to be known as the Kitchen; and, to say 
the least, it was hardly comfortable there. But some things just 
couldn’t be helped—like getting to the bus station late, or being 
unable to raise enough money to keep your son in school. You had 
to accept all that—well, like Hollywood. 

Except for the bus seats, Mr. Lopez had run through these things 
before. Now in the comparative comfort of the ferry, he could run 
through them again. But he didn’t care to; and, hoping he could 
cast them out of his mind, he turned to Nilo. 

“Have you checked our luggage?” 

The thin bespectacled boy who sat on the wooden bench beside 
him replied: “Yes, pa.” 

“Check again,” Mr. Lopez said. 

The boy got up and peeked under his seat where the cargador 
had pushed in an old suitcase, two boxes of books and magazines, 
and two grocery paperbags. 

It was almost sailing time. During the quarter of an hour they 
had been on board—“Pa, let’s avoid the rush,” Nilo had said—a 
steady stream of people had, like them, arrived on passenger trucks 
that had raced like huge red beetles through the dust from Manila. 
Mr. Lopez and his son had taken one of the starboard benches, 
hoping they could have it all to themselves. But, presently, a big 
party—three elderly ladies and two young girls—occupied the other 
end of the bench. Tangerine-shirted cargadores followed after them, 
piling up baskets of fruit, suitcases, and grocery paperbags, too, 
before them and then shoving these under the seat. One of the ladies 
sat beside Nilo, while the two others at the far end of the bench let 
the two young girls sit between them. The latter were plain-looking 
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and dressed in the uniform of St. Bridget’s College and were perhaps 
spending the weekend with relations at Calapan. 

Mr. Lopez, who had been assistant district engineer in his day, 
hoped he would not meet any acquaintances from Calapan. That 
he did not know who the women were pleased him. He was afraid 
he would only embarrass himself in the presence of former associates 
in the government service, or even with business friends. Lopez & 
Co., Builders, had won many a public works bid in its time, had 
constructed bridges and river control projects all over Mindoro. 
But what people would remember, Mr. Lopez feared, was the Badjao 
Dam. If foreign-owned timber concessions had not denuded, through 
indiscriminate cutting, the once heavily forested hills around Mt. 
Halcon, nobody would instantly see where the Dam came in. The 
fact was that the big flood of December 1956 had washed it away. 
Contracts had since then been difficult to come by. 

The cargadores had stopped running up and down the deck. 
A shudder shook the ferry, accompanied by shouts from the pier, 
where the red buses were backing out in a steady grinding whirr. 
And then, finally, there was the whistle; and the boat put out toward 
the open sea. 

It was a clear day, unusual for early July. Although Mr. Lopez 
had made this trip many times before, it had never quite ceased to 
fascinate him. Today Batangas receded slowly in the mid-morning 
sun, with the dome of the old church and that of the provincial 
capitol flashing like twin gems of a pendant in its original box of 
green suede that you had snapped open. 

As the ferry turned toward the Mindoro coast, the view from 
Mr. Lopez’ side of the deck was obstructed by gray canvas awnings 
rudely flapping in the breeze. He found himself, shortly, crossing 
over and leaning from the larboard rail. Hardly eighteen years ago, 
as a young engineer, he had married a girl from St. Bridget’s, and 
it was on a ferry such as this one that the two of them had crossed 
over to Mindoro. He could not remember, though, whether the two 
of them had stood at the railings together, their future literally before 
them, and let some fragment of the Batangas skyline share, too, in 
their day-dreaming. 

Nilo had remained on the bench and had pulled out a magazine 
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from somewhere. The bookworm, Mr. Lopez thought, as he returned 
to his seat, picking his way through the scattered baggages along 
the deck. The boy had his mother’s forehead and chin; he was deli- 
cately built. The eye-glasses added two or three years to his sixteen, 
but he was very much a boy still. A year away from school—and 
hoping his luck improved, Mr. Lopez told himself—Nilo would be 
ready for the heavier work of a sophomore engineering student. 
A sudden recollection of the boy’s letters the year before, in which 
he had described how he had scrimped on food, sometimes limiting 
himself to a bottle of coke for breakfast, touched in Mr. Lopez some- 
thing tender and deep. The appalling fact that Lopez & Co., Build- 
ers, had been an utter failure moved him to pity for the boy, for this 
full year he would lose, for his having gotten himself a bankrupt 
father. 

But Mr. Lopez caught himself, as it were; and, remarking on 
the magazine that Nilo was reading, he said: “Must be interesting!” 
He tried to sound cheerful. “What's it? A Reader’s Digest?” 

“It’s theirs,” Nilo said, pointing to the two St. Bridget girls. 
He had turned the pages up and Mr. Lopez read the title of the 
article that the young fellow had been reading: “My Most Unfor- 
gettable Character.” 

“Who's it about?” he asked. 

“Go-e-thals,” Nilo said. “He built the Panama Canal.” He 
turned to the two girls and asked: “Isn’t that how you pronounce 
it?” 

“Go-thals!” the girls corrected him. 

They were surprisingly not shy, and there was no avoiding 
introductions now. Mr. Lopez chided his son lightly: “Keeping your 
friends all to yourself, eh?” 

The two young ones were Mary and Rose. The three elderly 
ladies were aunts of theirs, and the amazing thing was that they were 
all Miss Adevas and elementary school teachers. 

“Ah,” said one Miss Adeva, “What they demand of us nowadays 
that Science’s very much in the air!” 

“But we have no vocabulary for Science in the National Lan- 
guage,” the second Miss Adeva protested. She was obviously a 
Tagalog teacher. 
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“Hmm, isn’t it true that you have to be good these days in 
Math ?” asked the third Miss Adeva, the most innocent of the three, 
apparently. 

“I don’t know much about these things,” Mr. Lopez demured. 
“I'm only a business man now.” 

“You're being very modest, Engineer,” said the first Miss Adeva. 

The three ladies were a complete surprise. Judging by their 
appearance, Mr. Lopez could not have guessed they were abreast with 
the times and were troubled in their own way by some idea of 
progress. It was all very heartening. 

“Look, Nilo,” Mr. Lopez said to his son, “there’s a canteen at 
the other end of the boat. Why don’t you run over and get some 
cokes ?” 

The ladies begged him not to bother. The second Miss Adeva 
tugged motherly at Nilo’s sleeve, urging the boy not to leave his seat. 

Meanwhile, Nilo had returned the magazine to the girl called 
Rose; and, pushing his eye-glasses up the bridge of his nose, he 
stood up and got out the coins in his pocket. He counted them 
unembarrassedly, the two St. Bridget girls unable to hide their 
amusement. 

“You have enough money there, haven’t you?” Mr. Lopez 
asked, as if ready to offer Nilo a peso of his own. 

“It’s all right, Pa,” the boy said. 

“He’s such a kid, really,” said Mr. Lopez after Nilo had left 
them. “You go wrong these days, though, if you leave boys too 
much pocket money.” 

“There’s a wise father,” said the first Miss Adeva. 

To merit the remark, Mr. Lopez told the ladies what he sur- 
mised they needed to know about Nilo. He was an engineering 
student at U.P. “The highest standards, you know,” he couldn’t 
help adding. 

On discovering that the ladies were very enthusiastic about 
engineering and that the profession was in their view getting 
deservedly popular, Mr. Lopez realized he had to say something 
similarly apposite. 

“A wise choice for Nilo,” the second Miss Adeva was saying. 

“It used to be the law,” the third Miss Adeva said with conviction. 
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“Oh, you school people,” Mr. Lopez said, still casting about, 
“well, you’ve certainly begun to produce a new type of student 
these days!” 

“Thank you, thank you,” the second Miss Adeva said, flattered 
by the remark. 

The third Miss Adeva declared that times had changed; for one 
thing, education had become too costly. 

“Don’t I know,” said Mr. Lopez. This was a subject about which 
he had a direct and personal knowledge. “And I with only one 
college student in the family . . .” 

“How many do you expect to have?” the second Miss Adeva 
asked. “Don’t tell us, if it will embarrass you . . .” 

“It’s nothing to be secretive about, let me assure you, ladies,” 
Mr. Lopez said. “I’ve three boys, and a little daughter . . .” 

“That’s all?” said the third Miss Adeva skeptically. 

“Oh, more’ll be coming, of course,” said the first Miss Adeva. 

Mr. Lopez whispered something to her. Lest the two others 
feel left out, he said: “What I said was merely that Mrs. Lopez is in 
the family way.” 

He was surprised on hearing his own words. One more moment 
and he could have told the ladies the whole story of his life. But 
he checked himself from this access of familiarity, judiciously limit- 
ing himself to his son’s student career. 

“He’s his mother’s favorite,” Mr. Lopez said. He told them about 
Nilo’s health, which had always been delicate; and he described 
his interview with the dean of the engineering college, who had 
given him a cigar and remarked: “Health’s wealth, as well we know, 
Mr. Lopez”—clapping him on the shoulder. 

The ladies warmed up to the new subject. They were certain 
that living conditions in Manila were not particularly wholesome 
for young people. They complained about the dust and the noise, 
the crowded boarding houses, and jampacked movies. All these must 
have contributed to Nilo’s poor health, they decided. To which Mr. 
Lopez wholeheartedly agreed. 

“But where else can we send our boys these days?” he added, 
in the tone of one used to generous doses of compassion. 

The question made the ladies sad. The first Miss Adeva, in 
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particular, flicked her long eyelids. “In any case,” she said, “a boy 
such as yours—why, Mr. Lopez, you really ought not to work him 
too hard.” 

“That’s what his mother always says,” Mr. Lopez replied. 

“And you must watch out,” warned the second Miss Adeva. 
“Boys his age easily get pleurisy or something like that. I had a 
nephew, you know . . .” 

And they were discussing this luckless nephew when Nilo 
returned with seven bottles of coke clasped together precariously, 
with straws already stuck into them. The deck heaved under his feet, 
the bench slid forward. It was all he could do to deliver the bottles 
safely. 

As the ladies sipped their cokes quietly Mr. Lopez revealed that 
Nilo’s mother had studied at St. Bridget’s. But while this proved 
to be interesting in itself, especially to the two young ones, Mary and 
Rose—who asked Mr. Lopez: “Did Mrs. Lopez wear a different 
uniform from ours?”—the Adeva ladies returned to the problem of 
Nilo’s health, expressing their great concern unequivocally. It was 
as if Nilo’s return from the ship’s canteen with the bottles of coke 
awoke in them feelings that had long been dormant. He ought 
never to prefer his studies to his health; no, Nilo shouldn’t, they said. 
The college was right in sending him home for a while. The first 
Miss Adeva said, addressing Nilo directly: 

“You're only sixteen, as your father says .. . 

It was neither a question nor a statement of fact—to judge from 
the tone this Miss Adeva used. Before the boy, who looked puzzled, 
could say anything for himself, Mr. Lopez clarified the issue of 
his son’s age: “Next September, to be exact.” 

Now Nilo was blushing from being made too much of, and 
perhaps because Mary and Rose were blushing, too. Still on the 
matter of ages, the first Miss Adeva revealed that her nieces were 
also sixteen both of them. 

“They’re twins, you see,” she said, as if to explain whatever it 
was that might be thought of as inexplicable about youth. 

The ferry was running into some rough sea, which meant they 
had reached the middle of Verde Island Passage. For a good half 
hour until the ferry came directly in the shelter of the island, it ran 
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into three-foot waves which occasionally caused the benches to slip 
again or tilt back against the railings. The Adevas were wonderful 
sailors, so used they were to crossing the Passage. It was Nilo who 
looked every inch the poor sailor. Attentively, the first Miss Adeva, 
who had taken it upon herself to look after him, bade the seasick 
boy rest his head on the bench, giving him all the room he needed. 

“He'll be all right,” Mr. Lopez said. “Don’t be bothered by him.” 

“In fifteen years or so—oh, who knows ?—” said the second Miss 
Adeva, dreamily, “there'll be a tunnel through here. We'll all be 
going by train.” 

“That’s one reason we'll be needing more engineers,” the third 
Miss Adeva said. 

Now Nilo raised his head off the back of the bench, as if sur- 
prised to hear someone speak so confidently about the future. The sea 
had become smooth again. The sound of water like falling rain ran 
through the length of the ferry. It was a school of tuna, Mr. Lopez 
saw, caught unawares in the path of the prow. An island, one of the 
three that girded Calapan harbor, swung forward, and the twins 
cried out: “A boat!” 

Mr. Lopez turned quickly to landward, and there it was: a five- 
ton lanchon, or one-masted sailboat, listing precipitously in the shel- 
tered cove where the small island rose from a sheet of white sand 
into thick underbrush fringed with coconuts. 

The Adevas were excited and exchanged all sorts of conjectures, 
their breaths quivering. One said a leak had sprung, causing the 
boat to list; another said that it sat on a rock right there. The third 
Miss Adeva averred she could see no signs of a crew. The lanchon 
had been mysteriously abandoned. Mr. Lopez wished that the ferry 
had come closer, although he knew it would be something of an 
impertinence, especially as he himself could see no signs of a crew. 

Nilo remarked just about this time that the ladies had said all 
they had to say: “It seems, Pa,” he spoke solemnly—“I can actually 
see it sinking!” 

Mary and Rose sighed. They agreed with Nilo; and watched 
breathlessly clutching each other on the arm. 

“Pa, isn’t it sinking? Inch by inch!” Nilo said, almost begging 
to be believed. 
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“Why, that’s right! Of course, it’s sinking!” the three Adevas 
exclaimed, dramatically. 

“And nobody’s doing anything about it!” Nilo seemed terror- 
stricken. “What could have happened, Pa?” 

What could he say? He could not explain this if he tried. His 
mind turned to Nilo, to the note of insistence in the boy’s words, to 
the claim that he must be believed, and the little derelict explained 
away. But Mr. Lopez had no explanation to make here any more 
than for all he had made up to conceal his having failed him. He 
knew he could not lie to him or about him any more. The time 
must come when he could protect him no more with excuses and 
fabrications. How far could he go? He would run short of college 
deans and cigars and Panama Canals, and the little half-truths you 
said about them that made each day pass sufferably. You could 
fashion make-believe to order; but, oh, not life, complete with its 
mystery and loneliness. And he had other sons to see through, to say 
nothing of the young girl now in grade school. A sixth lay as yet 
unidentifiable deep in its mother’s womb, but one thing was certain: 
with all six of them to look after, you could grow hardened enough. 
And once you’ve developed the callousness, how dreadful it would 
be, Mr. Lopez thought. Thank God, he could see that. 

The ferry was cutting through the channel beyond the tip of 
the island now: he could see that, too. The green underbrush, the 
white beach, the derelict itself—was it the mast that you could see 
above the water?—all these slipped away, and the Calapan pier 
emerged. The iron roofing of the buildings on the shore were gar- 
ishly white in the sunshine, against the palms on the shoulder of the 
hill. For a moment Mr. Lopez watched his son Nilo, who stood with 
his two new friends, their hands on the railings, their eyes shining. 
A sudden beauty to his being father to this boy possessed him; and 
he felt that his own eyes were shining, too. The deck began to sway 
under him—the waves were getting just a bit frisky again—and he 
sat steady on the wooden bench, aware of something hard gathering 
at the core of his being. 

“No, not yet,” he prayed silently, frightened by perhaps the 
same terror that had seized Nilo before. 

But he felt it was already there. 





Gurrarist, tempera by Arturo Rogerio Luz 
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The Yellow Shawl 


Francisco ARCELLANA 


I have received a singular warning, I have felt the wind of 
the wing of madness pass over me.—Baudelaire 


I. The Man’s Story (1953) 


EPE HAS a new place; but it wasn’t hard to find. It is only a 

block away from Taft Avenue and about a hundred yards off 

San Andres corner. The street is not a first class street, it is practically 

a dirt road, but it is very quiet. You wouldn’t believe it is within a 
stone’s throw of the city’s great south national highway. 

The place is impressive. It is an apartment building that doesn’t 
look like one at all. It looks more like a mansion. That is probably 
what it was, a rich man’s home, before it was converted into a 
hostelry. 

A wall almost a man’s height surrounds it. The gate, two panels 
of very heavy wood with inlaid beaten brass filigree work, this 
afternoon was ajar—open only wide enough to admit one person 
at a time. 

In the courtyard was a eucalyptus with liana vines, a fountain, a 
lot of ferns and flowering plants in huge pots, and a square lawn of 
thick Bermuda grass that has begun to bulge in places. 

A concrete driveway leads beneath a porte-cochere, up beside 
the building, and disappears into the back. 

I saw two entrances, a wider side entrance and a front one. I 
used the front entrance. 

A flight of three concrete steps leads to an exposed square con- 
crete landing. The door is tall, the lower third of stout oakwood, the 
upper two-thirds of Florentine glass and ironwork. 

Inside, it was very cool. And it wasn’t dim at all. Light came 
from the front door and the open side entrance. There was a central 
skylight above the system of stairs. 

The panelling and the parquet flooring are all of strong rich 
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brown oakwood. Against the wall near the foot of the first flight of 
steps are the letter boxes with the name cards and the black buttons 
with, above them, the cut-out brass letters from A to G. 

The first stairs are wide and carpeted. Opening on to the first 
landing, also covered with a rug, are three doors—these are Apart- 
ments A, B and C. 

Two narrow flights ascend from the first landing on either side 
of the first stairs. A long strip of rug covers all seven steps. 

The second square landing ends in a tall window also of Floren- 
tine glass. Two narrow passageways, railed off from the stairwell, 
connect the landing with a long hall. 

Four doors, two on either side, open onto this hall—Apartments 
D and E towards the rear and Apartments F and G forward. The 
hall is dominated by another window, again of Florentine glass. 

Apartment F is Pepe’s. 

When I pushed the door in, I saw in the wall facing me, even as 
the door swung open, another door opening, swinging outward, 
toward where I stood, out in the hall before the apartment. The doors 
came to a standstill simultaneously. I noticed the man before the 
farther side of the inner door. I stood and waited. It seemed the man 
could sustain silence and stillness longer than I could, so I decided to 
call out to him. Before I did so, I stepped over the threshold. When | 
saw him stride through the inner door the same time I crossed the 
threshold, I realized it was a mirror before me, a tall wall mirror. 

The vestibule was bare. 

The mirror was in the front room, set in a wall section directly 
facing the entranceway from the vestibule into the front room. 

The front room was long and rectangular. There was a wide 
square back room. 

I went to the back room. I sat on Pepe’s bed. I took off my shoes 
but left my feet socked. I stretched out on the bed to wait. 

I hadn’t had lunch and I was very tired but I wanted to be sure 
to be there when she arrived. I looked at my wrist watch. It was 


quarter to two. 


She didn’t come until about three hours later. | waited, lying 
Pepe’s bed. The apartments were quiet. In the silence I could barely 
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make out the hum of the traffic a block away. The afternoon was 
warm but it was cool in the apartment. There was a window in the 
front room, the only one in the apartment, but it was a tall massive 
window; it looked as if all of the front wall had been knocked out 
for it. The window was completely covered by drawn blinds. There 
were concealed ventilators. I could sense rather than hear them but I 
didn’t bother to find out where they were. 

A hoe drummed the earth in the public garden across the street. 
Water was run into pails and then after a while sprinkled on earth. 
Children laughed and shouted in the schoolyard a block away in the 
direction of the church and the sea. Even the sighing of the surf in 
; the sea, I imagined, came to me. 

, Every time I heard a car turning into the street I sat up in bed. 
As the car approached I would swing out of bed and run to the 
window. I would pull back the blinds and, through the gap between 
the side of the blinds and the window jamb, I would look into the 


i street below. I did not leave the window until after each car left. 

$ To and from the window, I passed the mirror every time. From 
c the corner of my eye, I would catch a glimpse of my image as it 
n entered, momentarily occupied, then left the silver frame. 

0 Not many cars turned into Indiana Street that afternoon. But 
| even so, some time during my vigil, I lost count. I decided she was 
ec probably not showing up at all. Every time I came away from the 


window I would tell myself that if she weren’t in the next car I 
would leave. But I never did. I had borrowed the apartment for the 





ly afternoon and the afternoon was not over yet. 

de The children were not in the school grounds any more and I 
could hear the sea very clearly when she came. 

5 I swung out of bed when I heard the car turning into the street. 


I was feeling weak and a little light-headed. I sat on the edge of the 
re bed and held on to the thickness of the mattress to keep from keel- 
r ing forward. 

I rose to my feet unsteadily when I heard the car slowing down. 
I was already in the front room when the sound of the tires 
in gripping the gravel reached me. 
ely I was striding past the mirror as the car screeched to a stop. 
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I reached the window, pulled back the blinds, and looked down 
into the street. The cab was drawn up before the gate, its engine 
running. 

The cab door swung open. 

I was leaning against the window jamb. Suddenly, above the 
purring of the idling engine, I could hear my rasping breath. 

I saw her foot as it settled upon the car door sill. It was in a 
yellow sandal. I caught a glimpse of the swish of the hem of a yellow 
dress. 

The late afternoon sun was sudden, caught in her gleaming 
hair. Golden was the sunlight upon her yellow shawl. She was in a 
yellow dress but I didn’t know which one. 

I didn’t notice when the cab drove away. 

She stood on the sidewalk before the gate, hugging her hand- 
bag—it was the square reed bag—to her body and I could see her 
plain and whole. It was like the first time I ever saw her and I could 
hear my booming heart. 

Then she raised her face. 

I stepped back, away from the window but only far enough not 
to be seen. Now I could see her face clearly: I saw her brow and 
her fine eyes and her fine nose and mouth; I saw ‘ier very white 
throat: how flowerlike her face was, how like a flowerstalk her 
throat. 

I moved to the window again when she dropped her eyes. 

She slipped through the gate, her shawl barely touching either 
panel. She walked up the concrete driveway. She crossed the lawn 
and disappeared beneath the green and rust-colored canvas awning 
of the porte-cochere. 

I let the blinds go: now she is going up the steps to the side 
entrance. 

I noticed that I had fallen forward against the window sill and 
that the pale green slats of the blinds were almost against my face: 
now she is looking at the letter boxes and the name cards and the 
black buttons and the cut-out brass letters. 

Then I felt my forehead hurting; I had leaned my head too 
heavily against the sharp concrete edge of the window jamb: now 
she has found the bell to the apartment. 
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I pushed myself away from the window; abstractedly I lifted 
my right hand and rubbed my brow where it hurt: now she is going 
to ring. 

Something had come off my temple to my hand—gritty bits— 
and I was rolling the stuff absentmindedly between my thumb and 
fore and middle fingers; I had lifted my hand and was looking at 
what I was kneading there when the doorbell rang. 

It wasn’t really a bell: they were musical chimes. They were not 
meant to startle but I started at their sound. I looked at my thumb 
and fingers and saw the bits of stucco there: now she is going up the 
first flight of steps. 

I didn’t know, as I stood, that I was swaying until I saw the 
stucco in my reeling hand: now she is on the first landing, looking 
at the cut-out brass letters on the doors; she will stop only long 
enough to know how the apartments are arranged and then she will 
not stop again. 

I reeled away from the window and started weaving up the 
room: now she is going up one of the two second stairs. 

Between the front room and the vestibule I caught at the door 
jamb and held myself there with my right hand: now she is on the 
second landing. 

My hand held me trembling to the entranceway: now she is 

walking up the passageway between the railing and the wall. 

It was then I felt the eyes upon me, the eyes watching me; and I 





‘ began to wheel around. 
1 When I saw the seeking stricken eyes, I didn’t know it was the 
g mirror and I didn’t recognize them for my own; I looked a long 
time at the long thin man with the wild wandering eyes and the 
C drawn ruined face before I realized it was my own reflection. 
Now she is in the hall outside the door. Now she is at the door. 
d I lurched into the vestibule and staggered to the apartment door. 
: I broke my precipitate movement by left straight-arming the wall 
¢ beside the door and catching at the brass door knob with my right 
hand. 
0 When I pulled the door in, she was there. Now I see you face to 
N face; now I see your small white hands: how flowerlike your face is, 


how small and flowerlike your hands. 
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She was in the yellow dress with the square neckline and the 
short puffed sleeves. She was smiling; her eyes were bright and shin- 
ing; and she was humming to herself. 


II. The Girl’s Story 


He stood before me, holding the door open, his hand resting 
upon the door knob as if he held himself up that way. When I saw 
his soft hurt eyes and his pale thin face and his shock of hair, I 
thought that perhaps I shouldn’t have come. 

He looked at me a long time without saying anything as if he 
couldn’t believe I was there. I said Hello. He didn’t answer. 

When he spoke, it was to say my name. 

Then he stepped aside, away from the doorway. I walked into 
the small bare anteroom, I saw the tall wall mirror in the inner room 
facing the entranceway from the outer room and the apartment door. 

I walked to the middle of the anteroom and stood there with 
my back towards him. In the mirror I saw how slowly he shut the 
door after me, leaned back upon it as if he was very tired, slowly 
lifted his right hand to rub his forehead with his palm and sweep 
back his uncombed hair with his fingers. I turned around and faced 
him when I saw his hurt unguarded hopeless eyes. 

He pushed himself forward away from the door and walked 
towards me in the middle of the anteroom. As he passed me, he 
asked for my handbag and my yellow shawl. I fell in step beside 
him and, as we walked to the living room, I slipped the shawl off 
my shoulders and listened, and passed my bag and the shawl to him. 
We entered the living room. I saw in the looming mirror how he 
carried the shawl in one hand held stiffly up before him and the bag 
in the other which swung listless by his side. 

He stopped as soon as we crossed the doorway. I walked on to 
the middle of the room and stood before the mirror with my back 
towards him. In the mirror I saw him place the bag on top of a wall 
table beside the doorway and then raise his arms and very carefully 
drape the shawl so it wouldn’t rumple over the topmost arm of the 
coat-stand to one side of the doorway beside the wall table. 

I turned around and faced him as he walked towards me in the 
middle of the long room. He stood before me, his eyes upon me, as if 
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he saw me for the first time, not saying anything. Then his eyes fell 
away. He looked around, swept up a chair by its back, set it right 
behind me where I stood before the mirror, and asked me to sit 
down. 

I sat down and told him that I couldn’t stay very long. 

He stood before me, behind him loomed the mirror. In the 
mirror above him I could see the reflection of my yellow shawl. 

“Yes, of course,” he said. 

Then he began to speak, he walked as he talked, his words 
sprang from his mouth like birds. He swung his arms: they beat 
like wings. 

He paced up and down the long room from the window to the 
back room door and I followed him with my eyes. 

He stopped at the door into the back room and stood there; then 
he turned and, looking at me, said: “I can’t get you out of my heart 
any more: I can’t unlove you.” 

He walked down the long room and, as he crossed between me 
and the mirror and I saw in the mirror the reflection of the shawl 
spread like a wing above him, he said: “You are all the girls I have 
ever loved.” 

He stopped at the window and stood there. A breeze was blow- 
ing, the pale green blinds very near his face were beginning to stir. 
He walked up the long room and as he crossed between me and the 
mirror and I saw the shawl spread above him like a wing, he said: 
“Marriages are made in heaven. Marriages are made in hell. This is 
one marriage that shall never be, on earth, in heaven or in hell.” 

He stopped at the back-room door and stood there; then he 
turned and, looking at me, said: “Love is dead: love doesn’t hear. 
Love is dumb; love doesn’t understand. It is exactly like talking 
to God.” 

He walked down the long room and as he crossed between me 
and the mirror and I saw the shawl like a wing spread above him, 
he said: “It is like knocking on a door that shall never open. It is 
like storming a wall that shall never fall.” 

He stopped at the window and stood there. He lifted his face as 
if to smell the sea, as if to listen to the sea. The pale, green blinds 
almost against his eyes were rustling in the evening wind that was 
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blowing from the sea laden with sea-scent and sea-sound. Then he 
turned and, looking at me, said: “I lost you even before I found you.” 

He was crossing between me and the mirror when he stopped 
and turned to me and stood before me, between me and the mirror. 

I was looking up at him and I was looking at his reflection in 
the mirror too and I saw him as he was, as he stood rocking before 
me, and I saw him as his reflection also in the mirror that loomed 
large behind him when he said: “I might as well live as I might as 
well die.” 

Then he turned away from me. 

I saw his face as he turned away, I saw in the mirror the reflec- 
tion of his face as he turned towards the mirror, I saw his tortured 
twisted face. 

It was not so much his face as it was the face of loss. 

I saw in the mirror the yellow shawl hovering above him, I saw 
the yellow wing brooding over him. 

Then the wing began to beat and to churn the air. 

Then the wing lifted, leaving the air clear and shaken, filled 
with a yellow light. 

Suddenly it wasn’t early evening any more but deep night. It 
wasn’t now but nine years back. It wasn’t an apartment on Indiana 
Street but the Japanese garrison halfway between Valencia and 
Garcia Hernandez. 

It wasn’t he who stood rocking beneath the yellow shaw] before 
me but my father. 

And the yellow shawl that beat above him like a wing was not 
mine any more but my mother’s. 

I raised my hands and jammed the heels of my palms against 
my ears. But I heard again and couldn’t shut out my mother’s 
screams and my father’s anguished cry. 

He sat on his heels before me, wavering. His hands were on my 
shaking shoulders. His face, suffering and startled, was very near 
my eyes: it was clear and blurred by turns. 

I didn’t know that I was crying until I heard what he was saying 
over and over again. 

“Please don’t cry,” he said. “How I love you! Don’t—don’t cry.” 

But I couldn’t stop crying. 
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III. The Yellow Shawl (1944) 


The child woke up when her father lifted her from the bed. She 
knew it wasn’t morning yet because the lights were on and they 
were very bright. She was already ten and she didn’t like being car- 
ried any more, not even by her father. She tried to wriggle loose 
from her father’s arms but found that she couldn’t. She saw that she 
had been bundled up in the bedclothes. She was turning in her 
father’s arms to ask him where they were going when she saw the 
many silent Japanese. She couldn’t ask any more. Then she saw her 
mother: how pale she was, and distraught. Her father told her to go 
to sleep right in his arms. She tried to but couldn’t. The Japanese 
said: Come. At the door, her mother saw the lovely vivid yellow 
shawl and her mother asked the Japanese if she might not take it 
along with her. The Japanese said: All right. Her mother wrapped 
the shawl about her; the night was cold, the air struck at her face 
where it was exposed. It got ever harder to try to get to sleep. She 
watched the many silent Japanese from her father’s shoulder. They 
walked a long time; they reached a big house. The Japanese took 
them to a large room and left them there. In the room it was very 
bright; it was also very bare. There was nothing in it except a cot 
which was set against the wall facing the door. Her mother took the 
shawl off her. Her father set her down in the cot and told her to go 
to sleep. She tried to but couldn’t. She watched her mother walk 
around the enormous room. Her mother stopped beside the door 
and stood on tiptoe and reached up with her arms to hang the shawl 
from a peg high up on the wall. Then she tried looking without 
blinking at the big bulb hanging by a cord from the room. Her eyes 
hurt. She tried to sleep but couldn’t. She told her father, then her 
mother that she couldn’t sleep. They sat on the cot beside her to lull 
her to sleep. The light was too bright; the room was big and strange. 
Then the Japanese returned. Her mother stood up, stooped and 
kissed her, told her to be a good girl and sleep; and left with the 
Japanese. She looked at the shawl on the peg high up on the wall 
beside the shut door. Then her father told her to go to sleep. She 
heard her mother scream. It was so loud she thought her mother was 
back in the room with them. Suddenly her father was no longer 
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beside her but was pacing up and down the middle of the room 
from the window to the wall. Every time her father crossed the 
room she saw how the shawl beat like a wing in the garish light 
above his head. Her mother stopped screaming and her father 
stopped pacing and stood still and tense, waiting. Her mother 
screamed again and her father fell to pacing the floor once more and 
every time he crossed the room he walked beneath her mother’s 
shawl that hovered like a wing above him; her mother stopped 
screaming and her father stopped pacing and stood transfixed and 
tense, waiting. Her mother screamed again and her father, released, 
lurched up and down the enormous room again. The screams came 
and went, grew fainter and fainter, and then the child couldn’t hear 
them any more. Her father stood beneath the shawl that brooded 
like a wing over him, still and tense and waiting, but the screams 
didn’t come again. The child stared, sleepless, at her father petrified 
beneath the yellow shawl. She saw her father sway and rock; she 
saw his incredibly coherent face break and crumble. The child didn’t 
even start at the sound of the animal cry that tore savagely through 
her father’s body and his throat. She watched her father fold and 
fall. She heard him whimper. Her eyes were wide upon her father’s 
body broken beneath the shadow of the yellow shawl when the 
Japanese came and carried her father’s body away. She felt very wide 
awake, her sleepless eyes hurt and felt very dry. She blinked her 
wakeful eyes long and hard many times trying to make the tears 
come but the tears wouldn’t come no matter how hard and how 
long she tried. 











Accept the Homage 


Brenveniwo N. Santos 


FTER THE FALL I took, which made it necessary for me to 
keep away from horses, at least while my right arm was in a 
plaster cast, my friends who had seldom visited me now came to the 
cottage quite often, traveling all the way from the city in jeeps and 
sedans. Others rode in busses. Lord and his wife came on a bicycle, 
Lord looking like an imperialist in his shorts, and Jane in her red 
slacks quite irrepressible and healthy and young. She was witty, too. 
Once, when Lord accused me of giving out nothing but left-handed 
compliments, Jane remarked, “What else can you expect from a man 
with his right arm in a sling?” 

Usually they stayed over the week-end which was just the time 
they were most welcome. The cottage I had leased out in the country 
for the year was not enormous, really, by any standard; but it could 
be too big and empty, especially of nights when the traffic on the 
highway was a succession of lights and purr of engines, forever pass- 
ing on, not quite touching but seeming to cut off from the rest of 
the world where men lived among other men, loving and fighting, 
this cottage by the roadside. 

The Andes family that owned it must have been a big one or 
had friends as many as I had. They were natives of the place and, 
from what little I have heard, much beloved and admired. Of course, 
they deserved the trip and surely could afford it. Some successful 
business enterprise that had to do with fertilizer (the trademark 
bears the name Taclan and the picture of a prancing colt) had made 
this cottage possible, and the trip, from the man’s point of view, quite 
inevitable. They expected to be away one year. I should finish my 
book by then or earlier. Soon I should be able to use my right arm. It 
felt like nothing now except at times when the numbness wore off 
and it was heavy like a load; or numb, it was an impediment to 
motion. I was writing a long piece on horses. Only it wasn’t just 
about horses but about men as their lives were influenced for good 
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or for bad by the creatures they keep, roosters, cats, dogs, horses, 
especially horses. 

Mr. Andes had quite a library which he was kind enough to 
keep open although he thought that I would not find anything that 
would help me in my work. It was just a small library, a number of 
books on science and other kindred matter that had something to do 
with growth, lined in shelves against a low wall. Even the steel 
figurine of a cowboy on horseback that filled a space could not, 
naturally, be of any use to me. 

Many times as I stood before the shelves, running my eyes over 
strange titles and stranger authors, I thought how it must feel to 
know such things, to be able to come to the aid of the earth as 
though it needed helping rather than, what it really was, so it seemed 
to me, a sign of man’s impatience, his greed. But there were other 
books, obviously for children, fairy tales and travel stories with pic- 
tures, where every country and far-away city, even the dingiest, was a 
splash of colors, running rivers and clear skies; and the rags of the 
poor on their famished bodies, the garments of Joseph and his 
brothers. 

It was cozy in the library, but it made one feel so alone. The 
cottage itself had just that effect on me. That was why my friends 
were welcome to my solitude. A bachelor’s existence was not much 
fun any more after a full lifetime, with the bleak years ahead but a 
matter of another dawn. Then even the winds which in the days of 
our youth were mute with the peculiar fragrance of each precise 
moment savored to the lees now began to be filled with voices, harsh, 
unkind voices of reproach; and the mirror called attention to darker 
and deeper lines beneath the eyes, not to mention the graying temple 
that middle age colored with the legend of how it became the man 
of distinction and with the myth about life beginning at forty. 

That Sunday was something special. I had invited some of my 
friends to spend the day with me, promising them not only the fat of 
the land but the salt of the earth. “And fertilizer, too?” quipped 
J.P. over the phone. J.P., whose letters I treasured, was plain Juan 
Parcasio or John to his buddies in San Luis Obispo where he trained 
as enlisted man in the U.S. Army. On December 7, 1941, he was a 
candidate for a master’s degree in Washington University at Seattle. 
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He landed, so he proudly relates, with MacArthur in Leyte. Subse- 
quently, he also landed an assistant professorship in economics in a 
Manila university and married a dumb girl with money. Then 
people started calling him J.P. I once told him that the initials were 
an indication of moneyed respectability, to which he protested, saying 
that they were rather the price of anonymity. 

Lord and Jane were happy to accept. “Expect the three of us,” 
Jane promised, “Lord, myself, and the bike.” Lord was German on 
his father’s side and Filipino on his mother’s. She was a lady from 
the south, delicate and wealthy. She died after Lord’s birth. An aunt 
raised him in the south. He still spoke Visayan, but shortly before 
the war, his father sent him to Germany to study. The war caught 
up with him there. He was a prisoner of the Russians when he 
escaped to join the American army. Jane’s own young years were 
spent in Sto. Tomas concentration camp. Oddly enough, the two 
met on a boat from San Francisco. They were married in Manila. 
“It felt kind of creepy,” Lord relates, “stepping out of the church 
with this nice bundle in my arms and all around us were ruins and 
beggars on the sidewalk.” 

My good friends started arriving shortly before noon. J.P. 
brought his wife Cristina with him. She was dressed for a palace 
reception and ball. Stones sparkled all over her in the expected places. 
“Gee, Cristina,” I said, “you are beautiful!” She explained that they 
had just come from church and came directly after mass. J.P. looked 
more like the professor that he was rather than the GI whom I knew. 

As usual Lord wore shorts and Jane in her slacks was pure 
bounce and flesh. Greg brought a boxful of records, saying as he 
came through the gate, “I brought ’em. I brought ’em.” Greg was 
young and he had a job in a shipping company that paid him well 
enough to enable him the luxury of remaining single and buying 
records as fast as import control would allow. Speaking of his 
bachelorhood, he claimed that in his case, unlike in mine, it was 
voluntary. 

Daniel came without a jacket as usual, but he wore a tie, a 
touching concession to the event. I had known Dan in the thirties 
before anybody, critic or editor, recognized the genius in the man. 
Now a boy editor in Diliman referred to him as an aging fictionist 
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as only the very young could be cruel about such things. But in those 
depression years, before his wife died, he was at his best. Dan wrote 
“Traps,” remember? and that story about the rains coming every 
Saturday afternoon while a prisoner sang love songs to the sky? 
Nobody wrote about such things now. Feeling is gone where feeling 
used to be all. 

A young woman with a boyish bob came with Dan. “Meet Miss 
Piedad, Fe Piedad, writer turned social worker,” he introduced 
his companion. 

“But by gum,” said Greg, “can’t she rest from her labors even 
on Sundays?” 

“Hello, Greg,” Fe answered, waving her hand. It seemed she 
knew everyone. Turning to me, she said, “A rank outsider though 
I am and unaccustomed as I am to such things, I could not resist 
Dan’s description of your right arm in a sling, so here I am, asking, 
may I look ?” Those who heard her speech clapped their hands. 

“That’s the password, Fe,” I said, bidding her in. The others 
came forward to meet her, asking about her stories on Welfareville 
and maids on the run. 

“Is Dan your present preoccupation ?” Greg was insistent. 

“I’m through with him,” said Fe, “I came here for new mate- 
rial.” She advanced toward Greg threateningly. Greg disappeared. 

Cora was there. Although she came with a group, most of whom 
wasted time and the Republic’s money, holding sinecures and glam- 
orous positions, she had eyes only for Nick whom we called the 
Playboy of the Eastern World. Nick dressed like a prince in the 
days when princes did not have to beg for their allowances. He 
painted the portraits of the great of the land, making the cunning 
look naive, the vixens, like Mona Lisas. 

Everybody came except the Alas. “What’s wrong?” asked J.P., 
“Baby having another baby?” Baby was Verna Foley, Ching Ala’s 
young prolific wife. 

“Oh, no! Don’t tell me,” Jane cried. 

That was not the reason, I explained, but something else. Dan 
knew what the reason was. I got it from him. 

“He can’t come,” Dan explained casually, but the edge in his 
words seemed sharp with meaning. “Today, on a Sunday, he is see- 
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ing someone who’s helping him settle before the deadline the citizen- 
ship of his offspring. Five of them. Five dark-brown Americans with 
snub noses and almond eyes like their Pop, none, unfortunately, of 
Verna’s bloom and fine old Illinois stock.” 

“What are you beefing about, darling?” asked Fe. 

“I’m not beefing,” Dan replied, “but neither am I kidding.” He 
walked to the long table under two mango trees, heavy with fruit, 
and Greg gave him a glass. 

“I imagine the combination should be excellent,” Greg said 
while he poured, “fine old Boone stock with, is it Dagohoy or 
Lakandula?” 

“You're talking about Ching’s forebears?” someone sprawled 
on the grass said, “It’s Limahong, isn’t it?” 

“Boys, boys,” Jane cried, “you are acting like cats.” 

“She’s envious,” said Lord. “Besides, how dare you talk about 
stock and breed in the presence of the authority,” pointing to me. 

“My specialty is horses,” I said, waving my free hand. 

Dan took a sip of the iced scotch and soda in his glass. “I hear,” 
he said, “that the entire family is leaving soon for the States.” 

“All of them?” 

“All of them. Ching seems to be in a terrible hurry to pack up 
and go. I asked him if he’s taking his old parents with him. He said 
no, they’re not American citizens. But what’s the hurry, I said! Don’t 
you know, he looks at me kind of funny, there’s gonna be a revolu- 
tion in this country? We would be safe out there. That’s nice, I said.” 

Somebody remarked, “That’s why they’re selling out everything, 
their car, their home and their lands.” 

“But his parents? You say they’re old?” 

“Precisely,” said Dan, “they don’t count any more. The Revolu- 
tion will take care of them.” 

“We're going to the States also,” Cristina said as though she was 
bragging, and everybody turned to her, even those under the shades 
of other trees. Her voice was clear and high pitched. “All our papers 
are ready now, aren’t they, J.P.?” 

“Well, really?” the girls chorused. 

“That calls for a toast,” said Dan, raising his glass to the sun. A 
toast, a toast, many voices shouted. 
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“Look, Dan,” said J.P., who had spoken for the first time, “you 
would do the same, wouldn’t you, given the same opportunity ?” 

“A toast, a toast,” Dan repeated, ignoring J.P. “Here’s to the 
Statue of Liberty and the Chattanooga Choo Choo,” and paused, 
then continued in a low voice, “Here’s to the mango tree and the 
flowering judas.” 

Apparently, J.P. resented his remarks, for he stood up suddenly, 
shouting, “Look, Dan, maybe you’re . . .” 

I went between them, calling attention to my men carrying trays 
of seafoods, lechon, brown and juicy hot, and stacks of white Ameri- 
can bread and smoking rice. 

For a while, there was not much talk, the girls had helped 
themselves to the food first and now went in groups, except for Cora 
who waited for Nick to get his plate filled. Those who, among the 
men, had started to eat and had somehow appeased their hunger, 
now began to talk, taking up the subject again. 

“There’s nothing wrong about getting an American citizenship 
and wishing to leave the Philippines.” 

“But the reasons must be valid. Personally I resent the implica- 
tion that they are leaving us behind to sink or swim.” 

“Only rats leave a sinking ship.” 

“Don’t you think that’s too strong a term.” 

“The feeling it expresses is strong.” 

“You're being sentimental.” 

J.P. had not heard these things. He was talking to some ladies 
near the porch. Somewhere from the library, the strains of a Rach- 
maninoff concerto reached the garden through the courtesy, no 
doubt, of Greg, the record lover. 

The ladies had surrounded Cristina. 

“Remember these things,” Fe was telling her, “when you get 
tired of ham and eggs.” 

“Oh, but we’re bringing cans of Philippine foods,” Cristina said. 

I sat on the grass with Dan. “You feel these things deeply, don’t 
you?” I said. 

He did not say anything. Presently Greg came out obviously to 
replenish the contents of his plate. 

Fe was counting on her fingers. “Also a couple of nice ternos, 
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pifia table sets. J.P. should not forget his barong Tagalog.” 

Others sat with us on the grass, some of the boys actually joining 
Cristina and her crowd. 

Greg, his plate full again, came up to J.P., who, bowing grace- 
fully to the ladies he was talking with, walked with Greg towards us. 

“What will you do with your new house, J.P.? It’s a mansion, 
and it’s new, isn’t it?” someone asked. 

“We'll sell it,” said Cristina, rising from her group, before her 
husband could say anything. “J.P. has already seen a broker about it.” 

“Leaving soon ?” 

“In a couple of days,” J.P. answered, then looked at me. “I 
thought you told them.” 

“Wherever you go in this unhappy land,” Dan said, loud enough 
for everybody to hear. He had risen from the grass. He seemed 
tight, but maybe he was not. I knew him. I knew what he could 
take. “Wherever you go, you find big houses empty . . . the glass 
windows and period furniture accumulating dust. Where are their 
owners? On pleasure jaunts abroad, taking it easy under sunny 
skies, feeling spiritually secure because they have had an audience 
with the Pope or kissed a Cardinal’s ring. Genuflect, ladies and 
gentlemen, accept the homage of the famished hand.” 

Cristina whispered, “Is he drunk ?” 

“Look, Dan,” said J.P., “maybe you're right. But those of us 
who fought in this war expected some sort of peace. And I thought 
I'd find it in this country. I built a house. I made it strong, steel and 
stone and marble. I had hoped I would live here till I died and my 
children after me. But I can’t stand the nightmare. Living here is a 
nightmare to me.” He looked sad, very much like the fellow I knew 
and loved who sat on the pavement, weeping over the ruins of 
Intramuros. He had just arrived from Leyte then. And Manila was 
in ruins. 

There was one letter from J.P. which I treasured most. He sent 
it to me in Albuquerque shortly after his arrival in Leyte. I have kept 
the letter. I have committed to memory a particular passage there, 
pertinent then, much more pertinent now to underscore the change. 
].P. had written: 
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... and the second night we were here, a Jap plane managed to 
slip by unnoticed and dropped two bombs that missed us by fifty 
yards, but our casualties were minor compared to what hap- 
pened right where the bomb fell. The next morning I had my 
first view of what happens to people when a bomb bursts in their 
midst. I remember very little. There were a few arms and legs 
scattered about a crater and an American soldier tried his awk- 
ward best to stop the sobbing of a small girl who clung to him. 
But there will always be orphans and kind-hearted soldiers. Sor- 
row is not for the dead, it is for the living. . . . 

No, these things that I see and hear, I can stand. Grief and 
suffering and terror can affect you so much and no more; after 
the last quiver is wrenched from a nerve by repeated stimuli, it 
refuses to respond, no matter how strong the stimuli. It is what I 
feel but cannot understand that makes me want to run away. 
Death by violence or death by surfeit, why make the distinction? 
When death can be so beautiful, why disfigure it with the 
pageantry of putative glory, heroism and immortality? To hold 
life so dearly is to cheapen death, to have so many reasons for 
living is to pretend that there is none for dying. 


Did he remember? I wondered. Just then he was saying how cheap 
life has become in this country. 

“Why can’t we be mathematical about the whole thing?” Jane 
suggested. Lord looked up from his ice cream. “I mean, while there 
are a number of persons leaving the Philippines for the United 
States, there are also quite a few coming back.” 

“J.P. came back. Look where he’s going now,” Dan said. 

“Damn it!” said J.P. “I think you’re envious.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Dan, “look at my brown skin, it’s turning green 
with envy.” 

“Oh, I think there’s nothing wrong about wanting to leave this 
country,” said Lord. “My old man’s going back to Germany.” 

“But, darling,” Jane interposed, “in his case, it is returning home. 
That’s his homeland.” 

“I guess so,” Lord agreed. “But he seems eager to go. He’s an 
old man now. Perhaps he wants to see my favorite graveyards. We 
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all have favorite graveyards, don’t we? If we decide to stick it out 
here—and I think we will, won’t we, Jane?—that means this coun- 
try’s our favorite graveyard.” 

“Favorite graveyard? Lord, are you drunk ?” asked Fe. 

“Oh, no. I’m all right. But everybody knows what I mean,” said 
Lord, turning a little pale, it seemed. Jane rushed to his side and 
took his hand in hers. 

Yes, we knew. Many times when only talking about it helped, 
Lord would tell the story, how as a prisoner of war, he was made to 
dig shallow graves for the dead. Thousands of them perhaps. A few 
hundred diggers. All year long. In winter, in the snow. In the 
summer sun, in the rain. Stench and dust. Bury the dead. Grab! 
Grab! Shovel the earth upon dismembered bodies, bashed off faces, 
broken skulls. Grab! Tiefer, tiefer! Enrich the earth with the bones 
and the flesh of strong young men. Fertilizer. All over the earth, a 
sudden enrichment. Count the years. But keep digging. Tiefer . . . 

“Oh, yes, this country’s okay,” Dan said, “but don’t let anybody 
outside this garden hear you. Play a solemn march. Greg, I’m going 
to declaim, ‘I am a Filipino’.” 

The shadows had lengthened. Lord and Jane lay close together 
in a swing on the porch, the creaking of the rope as it swung back 
and forth, rising above what sounded like a Rubenstein as Greg 
listened with eyes closed. Fe was examining each record in the box, 
looking for, she said, a particular étude by Chopin. J.P. and Cristina 
and a few others had left. Cora and Nick looked at each other on 
the grass without moving. Dan sat in a chair fast asleep. “Dan,” I 
called, sitting on the grass at his feet. He was not feigning sleep. 

Better think of horses. Outside the garden, the dust gleamed in 
the sun and traffic was quiet. Think of horses. Oh, yes. Why is the 
native breed commonly known as the carromata horse, the way it 
looks, small and ugly, lacking both energy and will to survive? How 
long could it survive the halter and the driving rain, the torrid sun, 
through the cobblestones of Binondo and the puddles of Sulucan? 
Now Nick lay close to Cora, his arm around her. Her fingers 
caressed his cheeks. The music had stopped. Only the creaking of 
the rope, grating loudly in the early evening. Think of horses. Under 
the elms on Green Street, a horse-driven carriage clattered on the 
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asphalt, the animal, how huge, its legs how long and full, its solid 
tread like a rhythm, as on an Easter Parade, a nineteenth century 
carriage rolled down Fifth Avenue or along the Hudson on River- 
side Drive. Clatter of hoofs and wheels and one riderless horse, its 
mane bright in the April sun, walked slowly behind a caisson bear- 
ing a casket draped in a flag, crossing a bridge towards the graves 
in Arlington. Graves again? Think of horses. You are only an old 
man sitting on the grass, hugging memories. 
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Love in the Cornhusks 


Ala L. Rivera 


INANG STOPPED before the Sefiora’s gate and adjusted the 

baby’s cap. The dogs that came to bark at the gate were strange 
dogs, big-mouthed animals with a sense of superiority. They stuck 
their heads through the hogfence, lolling their tongues and straining. 
Suddenly, from the gumamela row, a little black mongrel emerged 
and slithered through the fence with ease. It came to her, head down 
and body quivering. 

“Bantay. Ay, Bantay!” she exclaimed as the little dog laid its 
paws upon her skirt to sniff the baby on her arm. The baby was 
afraid and cried. The big animals barked with displeasure. 

Tito, the young master, had seen her and was calling to his 
mother. “Ma, it’s Tinang. Ma, Ma, it’s Tinang.” He came running 
down to open the gate. 

“Aba, you are so tall now, Tito.” 

She smiled her girl’s smile as he stood by, warding the dogs off. 
Tinang passed quickly up the veranda stairs lined with ferns and 
many-colored bougainville. On the landing, she paused to wipe her 
shoes carefully. About her, the Sefiora’s white and lavender butterfly 
orchids fluttered delicately in the sunshine. She noticed though that 
the purple waling-waling that had once been her task to shade from 
the hot sun with banana leaves and to water with a mixture of 
charcoal and eggs and water was not in bloom. - 

“Is no one covering the waling-waling now?” Tinang asked. 
“It will die.” 

“Oh, the maid will come to cover the orchids later.” 

The Sefiora called from inside. “Ano, Tinang, let me see your 
baby. Is it a boy?” 

“Yes, Ma,” Tito shouted from downstairs. “And the ears are 
huge!” 

“What do you expect,” replied his mother; “his father is a 
Bagobo. Even Tinang looks like a Bagobo now.” 
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Tinang laughed and felt a warmness for her former mistress 
and the boy Tito. She sat self-consciously on the black narra sofa, 
for the first time a visitor. Her eyes clouded. The sight of the Sefiora’s 
flaccidly plump figure, swathed in a loose waistless housedress that 
came down to her ankles, and the faint scent of agua de colonia 
blended with kitchen spice, seemed to her the essence of the com- 
fortable world, and she sighed thinking of the long walk home 
through the mud, the baby’s legs straddled to her waist, and Inggo, 
her husband, waiting for her, his body stinking of tuba and sweat, 
squatting on the floor, clad only in his foul undergarments. 

“Ano, Tinang, is it not a good thing to be married?” the Sefiora 
asked, pitying Tinang because her dress gave way at the placket 
and pressed at her swollen breasts. It was, as a matter of fact, a dress 
she had given Tinang a long time ago. 

“It is hard, Sefiora, very hard. Better that I were working here 
again.” 

“There!” the Sefiora said. “Didn’t I tell you what it would be 
like, huh? . . . that you would be a slave to your husband and 
that you would work with a baby eternally strapped to you. Are 
you not pregnant again?” 

Tinang squirmed at the Sefiora’s directness but admitted she was. 

“Hala! You will have a dozen before long.” The Sefiora got up. 
“Come, I will give you some dresses and an old blanket that you 
can cut into things for the baby.” 

They went into a cluttered room which looked like a huge 
closet and as the Sefiora sorted out some clothes Tinang asked, 
“How is Sefior?” 

“Ay, he is always losing his temper over the tractor drivers. 
It is not the way it was when Amado was here. You remember what 
a good driver he was. The tractors were always kept in working 
condition. But now . . . I wonder why he left all of a sudden. He 
said he would be gone for only two days . . .” 

“I don’t know,” Tinang said. The baby began to cry. Tinang 
shushed him with irritation. 

“Oy, Tinang, come to the kitchen; your Bagobito is hungry.” 

For the next hour, Tinang sat in the kitchen with an odd feel- 
ing; she watched the girl who was now in possession of the kitchen 
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work around with a handkerchief clutched in one hand. She had 
lipstick on, too, Tinang noted. The girl looked at her briefly but did 
not smile. She set down a can of evaporated milk for the baby and 
served her coffee and cake. The Sefiora drank coffee with her and 
lectured about keeping the baby’s stomach bound and training it to 
stay by itself so she could work. Finally, Tinang brought up, halkt- 
ingly, with phrases like “if it will not offend you” and “if you are 
not too busy,” the purpose of her visit—which was to ask the Sefiora 
to be a madrina in baptism. The Sefiora readily assented and said 
she would provide the baptismal clothes and the fee for the priest. 
It was time to go. 

“When are you coming again, Tinang?’” the Sefiora asked as 
Tinang got the baby ready. “Don’t forget the bundle of clothes and 
.. . oh, Tinang, you better stop by the drugstore. They asked me 
once whether you were still with us. You have a letter there and | 
was going to open it to see if there was bad news but I thought you 
would be coming.” 

A letter! Tinang’s heart beat violently. Somebody is dead; | 
know somebody is dead, she thought. She crossed herself and after 
thanking the Sefiora profusely, she hurried down. The dogs came 
forward and Tito had to restrain them. “Bring me some young corn 
next time, Tinang,” he called after her. 

Tinang waited a while at the drugstore which was also the post 
office of the barrio. Finally, the man turned to her: “Mrs., do you 
want medicine for your baby or for yourself?” 

“No, I came for my letter. I was told I have a letter.” 

“And what is your name, Mrs.?” he drawled. 

“Constantina Tirol.” 

The man pulled a box and slowly went through the pile of 
envelopes, most of which were scribbled in pencil. “Tirol, Tirol, 
Tirol . . .” He finally pulled out a letter and handed it to her. She 
stared at the unfamiliar scrawl. It was not from her sister and she 
could think of no one else who would write to her. 

Santa Maria, she thought; maybe something has happened to 
my sister. 

“Do you want me to read it for you?” 

“No, no.” She hurried from the drugstore, crushed that he 
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should think her illiterate. With the baby on one arm and the bundle 
of clothes on the other and the letter clutched in her hand she found 
herself walking toward home. 

The rains had made a deep slough of the clay road and Tinang 
followed the prints left by the men and the carabaos that had gone 
before her to keep from sinking in mud up to her knees. She was 
deep in the road before she became conscious of her shoes. In horror, 
she saw that they were coated with thick, black clay. Gingerly, she 
pulled off one shoe after the other with the hand still clutching the 
letter. When she had tied the shoes together with the laces and had 
slung them on an arm, the baby, the bundle, and the letter were all 
smeared with mud. 

There must be a place to put the baby down, she thought, 
desperate now about the letter. She walked on until she spotted a 
corner of a field where cornhusks were scattered under a kamansi 
tree. She shoved together piles of husks with her foot and laid the 
baby down upon it. With a sigh, she drew the letter from the 
envelope. She stared at the letter which was written in English. 


My dearest Tinay, 

Hello, how is life getting along? Are you still in good 
condition? As for myself, the same as usual. But you’re far from 
my side. It is not easy to be far from our lover. 

Tinay, do you still love me? I hope your kind and generous 
heart will never fade. Someday or somehow I'll be there again 
to fulfill our promise. 

Many weeks and months have elapsed. Still I remember 
our bygone days. Especially when I was suffering with the heat 
of the tractor under the heat of the sun. I was always in despair 
until I imagine your personal appearance coming forward bear- 
ing the sweetest smile that enabled me to view the distant 
horizon. 

Tinay, I could not return because I found that my mother 
was very ill. That is why I was not able to take you as a partner 
of life. Please respond to my missive at once so that I know 
whether you still love me or not. I hope you did not love any- 
body except myself. 

I think I am going beyond the limit of your leisure hour 
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so I close with best wishes to you, my friends Gonding, Serafin, 
Bondio, etc. 
Yours forever, 
Amado 
P.S. My mother died last month. 
Address your letter: 
Mr. Amado Galauran 
Binalunan, Cotabato 


It was Tinang’s first love letter. A flush spread over her face and 
crept into her body. She read the letter again. “It is not easy to be 
far from our lover . . . I imagine your personal appearance coming 
forward . . . Someday, somehow I'll be there to fulfill our promise 
...” Tinang was intoxicated. She pressed herself against the 
kamansi tree. 

My lover is true to me. He never meant to desert me. Amado, 
she thought. Amado. 

And she cried, remembering the young girl she was less than 
two years ago when she would take food to the Sefior in the field 
and the laborers would eye her furtively. She thought herself above 
them for she was always neat and clean and in her hometown, before 
she went away to work, she had gone to school and had reached the 
sixth grade. Her skin, too, was not so dark as those of the girls who 
worked in the fields weeding around the clumps of abaca. Her lower 
lip jutted out disdainfully when the farm hands spoke to her with 
many flattering words. She laughed when a Bagobo with two hec- 
tares of land asked her to marry him. It was only Amado, the tractor 
driver, who could look at her and make her lower her eyes. He was 
very dark and wore filthy and torn clothes on the farm, but on 
Saturdays when he came up to the house for his week’s salary, his 
hair was slicked down and he would be dressed as well as Mr. Jacinto, 
the schoolteacher. Once he told her that he would study in the city 
night-schools and take up mechanical engineering someday. He had 
not said much more to her, but one afternoon when she was bidden 
to take some bolts and tools to him in the field, a great excitement 
came over her. The shadows moved fitfully in the bamboo groves 
she passed and the cool November air edged into her nostrils sharply. 
He stood unmoving beside the tractor with tools and parts scattered 
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on the ground around him. His eyes were a black glow as he watched 
her draw near. When she held out the bolts, he seized her wrist and 
said, “Come,” pulling her to the screen of trees beyond. She resisted 
but his arms were strong. He embraced her roughly and awkwardly, 
and she trembled and gasped and clung to him... 

A little green snake slithered languidly into the tall grass a few 
yards from the kamansi tree. Tinang started violently and remem- 
bered her child. It lay motionless on the mat of husk. With a shriek 
she grabbed it wildly and hugged it close. The baby awoke from 
its sleep and cried lustily. Ave Maria Santisima. Do not punish me, 
she prayed, searching the baby’s skin for marks. Among the corn- 
husks, the letter fell unnoticed. 


Sprinc, oil by Fernando Zi 








The Centipede 


Rony V. Diaz 


HEN I SAW my sister, Delia, beating my dog with a stick, 

I felt hate heave like a caged, angry beast in my chest. 

Out in the sun, the hair of my sister glinted like metal and, in her 

brown dress, she looked like a sheathed dagger. Biryuk hugged the 

earth and screamed but I could not bound forward nor cry to my 

sister. She had a weak heart and she should not be surprised. So I 

held myself; my throat swelled, and I felt hate rear and plunge in 
its cage of ribs. 

I was thirteen when my father first took me hunting. All through 
the summer of that year, I had tramped alone and unarmed the fields 
and forest around our farm. Then one afternoon in late July my 
father told me I could use his shotgun. 

Beyond the ipil grove, in a grass field we spotted a covey of brown 
pigeons. In the open, they kept springing to the air and gliding 
away every time we were within range. But finally they dropped to 
the ground inside a wedge of guava trees. My father pressed my 
shoulder and I stopped. Then slowly, in a half-crouch, we advanced. 
The breeze rose lightly; the grass scuffled against my bare legs. My 
father stopped again. He knelt down and held my hand. 

“Wait for the birds to rise and then fire,” he whispered. 

I pushed the safety lever of the rifle off and sighted along the 
barrel. The saddle of the stock felt greasy on my cheek. The gun was 
heavy and my arm muscles twitched. My mouth was dry; I felt 
vaguely sick. I wanted to sit down. 

“You forgot to spit,” my father said. 

Father had told me that hunters always spat for luck before 
firing. I spat and I saw the breeze bend the ragged, glassy threads 
of spittle toward the birds. 

“That’s good,” father said. 

“Can’t we throw a stone?” I whispered fiercely. “It’s taking 
them a long time.” 
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“No, you’ve to wait.” 

Suddenly, a small dog yelping shrilly came tearing across the 
brooding plain of grass and small trees. It raced across the plain in 
long slewy swoops, on outraged shanks that disappeared and flashed 
alternately in the light of the cloud-banked sun. One of the birds 
whistled and the covey dispersed like seeds thrown in the wind. 
I fired and my body shook with the fierce momentary life of the 
rifle. I saw three pigeons flutter in a last convulsive effort to stay 
afloat, then fall to the ground. The shot did not scare the dog. He 
came to us, sniffing cautiously. He circled around us until I snapped 
my fingers and then he came to me. 

“Not bad,” my father said grinning. “Three birds with one 
tube.” I went to the brush to get the birds. The dog ambled after me. 
He found the birds for me. The breast of one of the birds was torn. 
The bird had fallen on a spot where the earth was worn bare, and 
its blood was spread like a tiny, red rag. The dog scraped the blood 
with his tongue. I picked up the bird and its warm, mangled flesh 
clung to the palm of my hand. 

“You're keen,” I said to the dog. “Here. Come here.” I offered 
him my bloody palm. He came to me and licked my palm clean. 

I gave the birds to my father. “May I keep him, father?” I said, 
pointing to the dog. He put the birds in a leather bag which he 
carried strapped around his waist. 

Father looked at me a minute and then said: “Well, I’m not 
sure. That dog belongs to somebody.” 

“May I keep him until his owner comes for him?” I pursued. 

“He'd make a good pointer,” father remarked. “But I would 
not like my son to be accused of dog-stealing.” 

“Oh no!” I said quickly. “I shall return him when the owner 
comes to claim him.” 

“All right,” he said. “I hope that dog makes a hunter out of you.” 

Biryuk and I became fast friends. Every afternoon after school 
we went to the field to chase quails or to the bank of the river which 
was fenced by tall, blade-sharp reeds to flush snipes. Father was away 
most of the time but when he was home, he hunted with us. 

Biryuk scampered off and my sister flung the stick at him. Then 
she turned about and she saw me. 
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“Eddie, come here,” she commanded. I approached with appre- 
hension. Slowly, almost carefully, she reached over and twisted my 
ear. “I don’t want to see that dog again in the house,” she said coldly. 
“That dog destroyed my slippers again. I'll tell Berto to kill that 
dog if I see it around again.” She clutched one side of my face with 
her hot, moist hand and shoved me roughly. I tumbled to the ground. 
But I did not cry or protest. I had passed that phase. Now, every 
word and gesture she hurled at me I caught and fed to my growing 
and restless hate. 

My sister was the meanest creature I knew. She was eight when 
I was born, the day my mother died. Although we continued to 
live in the same house, she had gone, it seemed, to another country 
from where she looked at me with increasing annoyance and 
contempt. 

One of my first solid memories was of standing before a grass 
hut. Its dirt floor was covered with white banana stalks, and there 
was a small box filled with crushed and dismembered flowers in one 
corner. A doll was cradled in the box. It was my sister’s playhouse, 
and I remembered she told me to keep out of it. She was not around 
so I went in. The fresh banana hides were cold under my feet. The 
interior of the hut was rife with the sour smell of damp dead grass. 
Against the flowers, the doll looked incredibly heavy. I picked it up. 
It was light but it had hard, unflexing limbs. I tried to bend one of 
the legs and it snapped. I stared with horror at the hollow tube that 
was the leg of the doll. Then I saw my sister coming. I hid the leg 
under one of the banana pelts. She was running and I knew she was 
furious. The walls of the hut suddenly constricted me. I felt sick 
with a nameless pain. My sister snatched the doll from me and when 
she saw the torn leg she gasped. She pushed me hard and I crashed 
against the wall of the hut. The flimsy wall collapsed over me. I 
heard my sister screaming; she denounced me in a high, wild voice 
and my body ached with fear. She seized one of the saplings that held 
up the hut and hit me again and again until the flesh of my back and 
thighs sang with pain. Then suddenly my sister moaned; she stif- 
fened, the sapling fell from her hand and quietly, as though a sling 
were lowering her, she sank to the ground. Her eyes were wild as 
scud and on the edges of her lips, drawn tight over her teeth, quivered 
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a wide lace of froth. I ran to the house yelling for father. 

She came back from the hospital in the city, pale and quiet and 
mean; drained, it seemed, of all emotions, she moved and acted with 
the keen perversity and deceptive dullness of a sheathed knife, con- 
cealing in her body that awful power for inspiring fear and pain 
and hate, not always with its drawn blade but only with its fearful 
shape, defined by the sheath as her meanness was defined by her body. 

Nothing I did ever pleased her. She destroyed wilfully anything 
I liked. At first, I took it as a process of adaptation, a step of adjust- 
ment; I snatched and crushed every seed of anger she planted in me, 
but later on I realized that it had become a habit with her. I did not 
say anything when she told Berto to kill my monkey because it 
snickered at her one morning, while she was brushing her teeth. 
I did not say anything when she told father that she did not like my 
pigeon house because it stank and I had to give away my pigeons 
and Berto had to chop the house into kindling wood. I learned how 
to hold myself because I knew we had to put up with her whims to 
keep her calm and quiet. But when she dumped my butterflies into 
a waste can and burned them in the backyard, I realized that she 
was spiting me. 

My butterflies never snickered at her and they did not smell. 
I kept them in an unused cabinet in the living room and unless she 
opened the drawers, they were out of her sight. And she knew too 
that my butterfly collection had grown with me. But when I arrived 
home, one afternoon, from school, I found my butterflies in a can, 
burned in their cotton beds like deckle. I wept and father had to 
call my sister for an explanation. She stood straight and calm before 
father but my tear-logged eyes saw only her harsh and arrogant 
silhouette. She looked at me curiously but she did not say anything 
and father began gently to question her. She listened politely and 
when father had stopped talking, she said without rush, heat or 
concern: “They were attracting ants.” 

I ran after Biryuk. He had fled to the brambles: I ran after him, 
bugling his name. I found him under a low, shriveled bush. I called 
him and he only whimpered. Then I saw that one of his eyes was 
bleeding. I sat on the ground and looked closer. The eye had been 
pierced. The stick of my sister had stabbed the eye of my dog. I was 
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stunned. For a long time I sat motionless, staring at Biryuk. Then 
I felt hate crouch; its paws dug hard into the floor of its cage; its 
bunched muscles tensed; it held itself for a minute and then it sprang 
and the door of the cage crashed open and hate clawed wildly at my 
brain. I screamed. Biryuk, frightened, yelped and fled, rattling the 
dead bush that sheltered him. I did not go after him. 

A large hawk wheeled gracefully above a group of birds. It 
flew in a tightening spiral above the birds. 

On my way to the house, I passed the woodshed. I saw Berto in 
the shade of a tree, splitting wood. He was splitting the wood he had 
stacked last year. A mound of bone-white slats was piled near his 
chopping-block. When he saw me, he stopped and called me. 

His head was drenched with sweat. He brushed away the sweat 
and hair from his eyes, and said to me: “I’ve got something for you.” 

He dropped his ax and walked into the woodshed. I followed 
him. Berto went to a corner of the shed. I saw a jute sack spread on 
the ground. Berto stooped and picked up the sack. 

“Look,” he said. 

I approached. Pinned to the ground by a piece of wood was a 
big centipede. Its malignantly red body switched back and forth. 

“It’s large,” I said. 

“I found him under the stack I chopped.” Berto smiled happily; 
he looked at me with his muddy eyes. 

“You know,” he said. “That son of a devil nearly frightened 
me to death.” 

I stiffened. “Did it, really?” I said, trying to contre! my rising 
voice. Berto was still grinning and I felt hot all over. 

“I didn’t expect to find my centipede here,” he said. “It nearly 
stung me. Who wouldn’t get shocked?” He bent and picked up a 
piece of wood. “This wood was here,” he said and put down the 
block. “Then I picked it up, like this. And this centipede was coiled 
here. Right here. I nearly touched it with my hand. What do you 
think you would feel?” 

I did not answer. I squatted to look at the reptile. Its antennae 
quivered searching the tense afternoon air. I picked up a sliver of 
wood and prodded the centipede. It uncoiled viciously. Its pinchers 
lashed at the tiny spear. 
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“I could carry it dead,” I said half-aloud. 

“Yes,” Berto said. “I did not kill him because I knew you 
would like it.” 

“Yes, you're right.” 

“That’s bigger than the one you found last year, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s very much bigger.” 

I stuck the sliver into the carapace of the centipede. It went 
through the soft flesh under the red armor; a whitish liquid oozed 
out. Then I made sure it was dead by brushing its antennae. The 
centipede did not move. I wrapped it in a handkerchief. 

My sister was enthroned in a large chair in the porch of the 
house. Her back was turned away from the door; she sat facing the 
window. She was embroidering a strip of white cloth. I went near, 
I stood behind her chair. She was not aware of my presence. I un- 
wrapped the centipede. I threw it on her lap. 

My sister shrieked and the strip of white sheet flew off like an 
unhanded hawk. She shot up from her chair, turned around and 
saw me but she collapsed again into her chair, clutching her breast, 
doubled up with pain. The centipede had fallen to the floor. 

“You did it,” she gasped. “You tried to kill me. You’ve health 
...» life... you tried .. .” Her voice dragged off into a pain- 
stricken moan. 

I was engulfed by a sudden feeling of pity and guilt. 

“But it’s dead!” I cried kneeling before her. “It’s dead! Look! 
Look!” I snatched up the centipede and crushed its head between 
my fingers. “It’s dead!” 

My sister did not move. I held the centipede before her like a 
hunter displaying the tail of a deer, save that the centipede felt 
thorny in my hand. 








The Case Against 
Marcelo Dungo, Watchman 


Pacirico N. Aprigeto 


, THE PAKAKAK PUBLICATIONS, Inc., established 1901, 
with a present paid-up capital of P1,450,000 and thrice said 
amount in tangible assets comprising two large concrete buildings on 
the corner of Baldomero and Dapa Streets, an assorted collection of 
reconverted German letter press machines, and a fleet of delivery 
vehicles which no doubt made the firm one of the biggest going 
concerns in the city, the offense of one Marcelo Dufigo, watchman, 
was no longer a question of six (6) copies of the Pakakak magazine 
released before official date, but whether or not such a grave mis- 
conduct and downright dereliction of duty should be permitted to 
pass without something, something commensurate and severe, being 
done about it. 

“NO, NO ... Oh no!” Mr. E. B. Puro, the General Manager, 
told Mr. C. P. Llamado, the Acting General Manager, and Mr. 
Sotero Alikpala, the Assistant General Manager. 

The two gentlemen had come to see Mr. Puro that morning on 
the matter of purchasing a second-hand portable typewriter for Mr. 
Rosendo Cufia, field agent, and to show him the memorandum for 
Marcelo Dufigo. 

“What are you fellows trying to do?” Mr. Puro said. “Look, 
gentlemen, I’ve grown old in this business. I may not know all the 
answers, but at least I know ninety-nine per cent of them!” 

Messrs. Llamado and Alikpala exchanged glances, unable to 
decide whether the better part of propriety would be to chuckle or 
to keep one’s mouth shut. They had heard Mr. Puro’s understate- 
ment many times before. Evidently, they had drawn from the wrong 
fountain of executive wisdom when they decided to serve the watch- 
man only a written reprimand for his offense. 

It was Mr. Llamado who picked up a little courage and, clearing 
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his throat rather self-consciously, said to Mr. Puro, “That’s why | 
showed it to you, Compadre. 1 knew we were letting that fellow 
get away too lightly.” 

Mr. Llamado, Filipino of Spanish descent, was a burly man who 
had sinusitis which bothered him during rainy days. He was an 
oldtimer in the firm, having risen from the ranks, first as a wrapper 
at the age of eighteen, twenty-six years ago when the circulation of 
the Pakakak was twelve thousand copies, two thousand of which 
were given away as premiums to agents. He had been Production 
Manager for four years when it was decided that somebody had to 
be trained to take over the General Managership after Mr. Puro 
expressed his desire to retire soon to Don Manuel Ubaldo, the owner 
of the establishment. 

At the time the choice was made there were ugly rumors among 
the ranks that Mr. Llamado got the job because he was a relation of 
Don Manuel’s, others argued that the real reason was the fact that 
Mr. Llamado’s second daughter was the godchild of Mr. Puro. 
Among the department chiefs and other executives, however, the 
consensus was that the way tradition stood, there could have been 
no other choice. Mr. Puro was himself formerly Production Manager, 
besides one-time editor of the Habagat, parent magazine of the 
Pakakak; while his predecessor, a pure Spaniard, was a mechanical 
engineer. It appeared that printing being the business aspect of the 
company, the top executive should be one grounded in production. 
There were still others, and this group was composed largely of 
young clerks and writers, emaciated and tubercular from their recent 
stint in college, who would rather believe that Mr. Puro handpicked 
Mr. Llamado, despite the latter’s educational deficiency (it was said 
that he did not even complete high school) and unpopularity with 
several native executives, because he wanted somebody big and burly 
like himself. 

Academically, Mr. Alikpala was the best groomed, being 2 
CPA and a real wizard with numbers. But he was so underweight, 
moved phlegmatically and used thick lenses because of advanced 
astigmatism. The most that could be done for him was to promote 
him from the position of Accountant to Assistant General Manager 
to help Mr. Llamado keep watch over the finances of the company. 
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Mr. Alikpala was now watching the general manager’s face 
intently behind his thick lenses. Mr. Puro had pushed back his 
swivel chair and was sitting forward, both elbows on the desk, his 
jaw thrust aggressively out. He was rereading the memo that Mr. 
Llamado had given him, going over it this time with the meticulous 
preoccupation and almost fanatical concentration of the editor and 
proofreader in him. He had pinpointed a flaw in the official language 
of the memorandum! In the phrase “incapable of performing your 
job,” the word incapable was grievously spelled uncapable! 

Mr. Puro shifted his weight snugly in his chair, sat back, 
crossed his right leg over the other, and clasped his hands together 
behind his head—a stunt very familiar to the eyes of everyone who 
had appeared before him. It was like an integral gesture in a rite 
which invariably occurred every time Mr. Puro became confident 
that he had discovered something that was practically under every- 
body else’s nose but that had passed unnoticed perhaps due to that 
important difference between him and the others in degree of train- 
ing, executive acumen, intuition, and general curiosity. 

Positively and professionally, Mr. Puro was smiling; he was 
smiling as he started rocking his chair and making Mr. Llamado 
feel hot all over in the artificially airconditioned room. Mr. Alikpala 
stared with red eyes behind his glasses, cupped a bony white hand 
to his mouth and started to speak, but the general manager cut him 
short by merely and indifferently parking his chair with a superior 
suddenness. 

“Was it Toribio who prepared this?” Mr. Puro asked quickly. 
He bent forward, lifted a pen from the holder on the desk and, with 
one clean, final disquieting sweep, underscored the misspelled word 
in the memorandum. 

“That’s right, ‘Padre,’ Mr. Llamado replied eagerly. “I asked 
Mr. Toribio to write it.” 

Mr. Puro nodded without taking his eyes from the memoran- 
dum in his hands. “Gentlemen, I know you people think this is 
nothing,” he said slowly. “Well, let me tell you that in this business, 
there’s nothing that’s nothing.” To lesser subordinates, he would 
customarily add: Besides, I don’t give a damn for what you think. 
“We are not, gentlemen, getting paid to make mistakes in this 
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business!” 

“Now,” he continued, “let me go at this quietly and properly. 
’Padre better have that fool Toribio report here now.” 

Relieved by the opportunity to do something, Mr. Llamado 
quickly jumped to his feet. 

“No, no, Padre,” Mr. Puro chuckled kindly, “just have Domingo 
there get him on the interoffice communication.” 


Lope Toribio, the personnel officer, was an ascetic young man 
who showed all the symptoms of turning into a stern sour fellow, 
given a few more years to his twenty-six. He was a recent graduate 
of the state university and his left thin middle finger displayed a 
big university ring. Under the glass top of his desk he kept a photo- 
graph of himself, wearing a graduation robe and cap. 

He was taken in as promotions man last year, but before the 
first month was over, the former personnel officer resigned for “per- 
sonal reasons” and the acting general manager asked the general 
manager if he could have Toribio fill the post. And Toribio liked to 
remember, for the record and for his own personal satisfaction, that 
his express consent was solicited on the matter. 

Toribio would remember that: he did not volunteer for the job 
of personnel officer. He would use that fact next month when he 
asked to be relieved and returned to the promotion department 
where he, at least that was the reason he planned to give, would be 
able to engage in some activities like writing copy and formulating 
sales promotions plans which were up his alley. Toribio was a writer. 

The real reason, however, was that he was dissatisfied with the 
work he had to do as personnel officer. He found to his dismay that 
the job did not call for any knowledge of personnel management 
(which he felt he had some preparation for, having taken nine units 
of public administration in the university), but for experience and 
schooling in stenography, typing and filing. 

For almost nine months now, Toribio had been acting as secre- 
tary to Mr. Llamado who had his desk beside Toribio’s, surviving 
the many memorandums he had to type with his two fingers and 
the hundreds of official papers he had to sign in spite of the fact that 
they would be approved or disapproved, whether or not his small 
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frightened signature appeared on them. Moreover, the adjustment in 
his salary which he had expected because of his transfer, which 
according to his knowledge of progressive personnel management 
should be in order, had not materialized despite his written request. 

All these early disappointments had not been very favorable 
to the young man’s morale. There was an air of daring in Toribio’s 
movement when he returned the interoffice phone to its cradle after 
getting Domingo’s message. He placed a heavy ashtray on the pile 
of leave application forms on his desk and left his room leisurely, 
unimpressed by the summons from the general manager’s office. Mr. 
Puro had a distasteful way of sending for him when he wanted to 
get rid of a job applicant. 

The three managers were silent when the personnel officer 
pushed in the door, strode into the air-conditioned room and stood 
before Mr. Puro’s desk. The general manager regarded him with an 
official smirk. 

“Is there such a thing as ‘uncapable’?” Mr. Puro shot at Toribio. 
“Come over here,” he said when he noticed the blank look on the 
young man’s thin face. 

Toribio obeyed suspiciously and peered over Mr. Puro’s shoulder. 
Mr. Puro was stabbing a firm forefinger at the mutilated word in 
the memorandum. “You college graduates,” he said sarcastically, 
“your four years in the university was a big mistake.” 

“Tl retype it,” Toribio offered. 

Mr. Puro surrendered the memorandum grudgingly. “You 
know it’s ‘incapable,’ don’t you?” 

Lope Toribio returned to his room on the second floor. There 
was righteous resentment in the way he worked on the typewriter 
with his forefingers. He should have told them that on more than 
one occasion he mistyped his own name, and that must be a more 
perfectly dreadful thing, wasn’t it? Besides, the young man thought, 
reaching for the copy of Webster’s pocket dictionary on his desk, 
besides. . . . But even that small portable edition seemed to have 
conspired against him. His finger dropped limply from unburden ... 
unbutton ... uncalled-for ... uncanny ... uncertain ...: and then 
because something occurred to him suddenly, he began leafing 
through the pages again and going through incalculable . . . incan- 
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descent ... incapacity ... incarcerate. . .. There was no incapable, 
either! 


Domingo, Mr. Puro’s secretary, signalled Toribio to leave the 
retyped memorandum on his desk when the personnel officer re- 
entered the room of the general manager. Mr. Puro was sitting back 
in his chair, concentrating on a small scared man, about forty-five, 
sitting between Messrs. Llamado and Alikpala. The man was dressed 
in a faded khaki uniform. Domingo was taking down in shorthand 
the proceedings being conducted by Mr. Puro in the dialect. 

Q. What is your name and designation ? 

. Marcelo Dufigo, watchman. 

. How did you get employed in the Pakakak Publications, Inc. ? 
I was recommended by Senator Bawi. 

. Who? Oh, you mean ex-senator Bawi. 

. Yes, Mr. Puro, Senator Bawi. 

. How long have you been in this company? 

Nine years and seven months, more or less. 

Then you must be aware of the office penalty for pilferage? 
. Yes, sir. Dismissal, sir. 

. Where were you on the night of September 13? 

. I was on the first shift—from midnight to eight a.m. 

. Where were you, where were you standing, what were 
you doing? 

A. I was at my post at the door of the plant, sir. 

Q. Shortly before three o'clock, didn’t you give six unreleased 
copies of the Pakakak to the crew of a police mobile unit? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you receive any favor in return from the officers? 

A. Yes, sir. A bag of dutsi, sir. 

Q. A bag of what? 

A. A bag of dbutsi, sir. Those Chinese food, sweetened mango 
wrapped in dough and dropped in boiling oil, sir. 

Q. ’Padre, you didn’t tell me about that, did you? 

A. No, ’Padre. I didn’t know about it either. 

Q. What did you do with the dutsi? 

A. I don’t eat dutsi, sir. They are unsanitary. I left them on the 
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small table at the door of the plant, and workers in the night shift 
helped themselves to them. 

Q. You didn’t eat any of them? Then why did you give those 
policemen six copies of the Pakakak? 

A. Public relations, sir. 


Before noon, Messrs. Puro, Llamado, and Alikpala trooped out 
of the general manager’s office and descended to the second floor to 
Mr. Alikpala’s room. 

“Do you think, ’Padre, that Don Manuel would approve of it? 
The second-hand portable?” Mr. Llamado asked as they entered 
the room. 

“We'll worry about that later,” Mr. Puro said. “First, let’s find 
the machine we need.” 

There was a black Corona, a light blue Remington and a green 
Royal tagged at P135, P170, and P124.50, respectively, on display on a 
spare table. Mr. Puro inspected the machines one by one, testing 
the rollers, the spacers, and the types. 

“This Corona is not bad, except for the alignment which can 
stand straightening,” Mr. Puro stated, typing out a few lines with 
the black machine and scrutinizing the specimen. “Oh, by the way, 
Compadre,” he said, turning to Mr. Llamado beside him. “Do we 
need the machine today? 

“Well, no, Padre,” Mr. Llamado said. “We can have Mr. Cufia 
postpone his field trip if necessary.” 

“Then we don’t really have to make a choice now among these 
machines, do we?” 

“No,” Mr. Alikpala interpolated. “In fact I think it will not be a 
bad idea if we sent for more machines from other shops. That way, 
we can have more typewriters to choose from.” 

“That’s precisely my point,” Mr. Puro said. “I think you people 
are catching on.” 


Behind his desk, at the other end of the second floor, Lope 
Toribio, his forehead creased with resentment and defiance, was 
typing the draft of a new memorandum for Marcelo Dufigo. The 
young man wrote furiously: You are hereby informed that effective 
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tomorrow you are suspended indefinitely until further notice. 

He worked the spacer several times and re-read the note. Those 
were Mr. Llamado’s instructions, verbatim. Hell, he muttered, pulled 
off the sheet and crossed out indefinitely. He revolved his chair and 
faced the typewriter again. After feeding fresh sheets and carbon 
paper into the machine, he typed out the final form. Then he lit a 
cigarette, read the note once more and stood up and deposited the 
memorandum on Mr. Llamado’s desk to await the acting general 
manager’s signature. 

He returned to his chair and sat down heavily. 

“Why don’t they get a real typist,” Lope Toribio muttered dis- 
gustedly, smoking his cigarette. 


At THE Fish Market, oil by Anita Magsaysay-Ho 





Interim Poetry: 
The Philippine Condition 


LEONARD CASPER 


2 ee FORCES have contributed to the development, in the 
Philippines, of a cross-roads culture: its history (three centuries 
of colonialism) and geography (its position as an archipelago of 
ports off the Asian mainland). The Philippine national anthem, 
characteristically, was written in Spanish, under American rule, 
by a Filipino. 

Of these traditions the least likely to survive is the Spanish. The 
invaders’ “cross and crown” policy in the sixteenth century required 
destruction of all pre-Christian writings; yet the fruits of their own 
literary renaissance were withheld from the governed classes. The 
first collection of Filipino poetry in Spanish was not published until 
1880; and in Madrid. Poems in Spanish have always tended to be 
serenades written for the entertainment of friends or for the kind 
of prestige required by those who wanted recognition from their 
rulers, and aspired to careers in the courtroom or politics. Poetry for 
them was a form of conspicuous display. 

More important were the prophetic, patriotic verses of José 
Rizal, later a martyr, and a handful of others: written in Spanish 
and published in Madrid in hope of changing colonial policy at 
the summit, and later smuggled into the Philippines. Independence 
has made such gestures unnecessary. 

What foreign rule through the centuries could never destroy 
was an oral tradition in the vernaculars so strong that primitive 
planting and harvest rituals, war songs and epics have survived in 
almost pure form, constituting a major portion of present-day poetry, 
on the folk level. Moreover, the necessity of preserving literature 
orally has kept Filipino poetry inseparable from song and the drama. 
One of the most popular forms of self-entertainment during fiestas 
in rural barrios is balagtasan, a kind of spontaneous debating in verse, 
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testing wit rather than reason: a kind of jazz without music. 

Because vernacular poetry has had to serve often as the secret 
voice of a gagged people, what seems least distinguished is, some- 
times, merely cryptic, to avoid censorship. Just before revolt ended 
Spanish rule, one famous narrative poem had to pretend to be placed 
in Albania, to disguise its criticism of local conditions. Similarly, 
during Japanese occupation in the forties, use of the dialects became 
a badge of national pride—and of underground conspiracy. 

Nine major vernaculars exist, preventing one island group from 
communicating with another. Recognizing this, American adminis- 
trators early this century offered English as a common tongue; and 
since education of the masses for the first time became widespread, 
this was effective as a temporary measure. When partial self-govern- 
ment was established in the 1930’s, Quezon as first President encour- 
aged the gradual transformation of Tagalog into an inter-island 
language for elementary communication, while still encouraging 
others for literary purposes. 

Many of the poets now writing in English have been schooled 
as well as published in the United States. But instead of sad, senti- 
mental homesickness in their work, one finds a sensibility sharpened 
by experience of other cultures—an eagerness to turn their curiosities 
homeward, to discover and explore themselves. The patience required 
in their common past, the years of waiting, have trained Filipinos 
to value the long-developing, inner seasons of change, rather than 
the quick turnover of human relationships in factory-cities. This 
characteristic will remain even if Tagalog, at some future date, 
becomes the language of poetic utterance. 





Poems by Bienvenido N. Santos 


Sulucan 


Where I live, Myrna, the winds talk to Father 
In the desiccated language of a wandering mind; 
Your temple is a cardboard box, old man, 

Your curtains, sails 
Ripped in the hurricanes 
Of a thousand nights. 
But Father makes reply: 
Look at the rosebud by my door. 


The winds insist: the soot from your lantern 
Is a slice of gloom; who proposes the end 
Must recall the dawn when even you were young. 
And Father says: 
For fools, fishing nets for hire. 


And he points to the dream 

Between the headlines and ugly print 

Of newspapers that cover the walls of his temple, 
Advertising lullabies and hooks. 


The Junkman 


The rich man was not thinking of his childhood 
Nor of his dreams that had now come of age, 
But of draperies and curtains that would match 
The pattern on the rugs, the quiet mood 

Indirect lighting threw, reaching out to catch 
A moment of boldness in a maiden’s rage, 

Live on a Steuben jar upon the mantel wood. 


Then quick successive shots rang from the hall, 
Shaking the chandeliers. He saw his little son 
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Triumphant in a game of war, graciously giving 
Sweets to his victims backed against the wall 

In a rout, grief in their faces, but not grieving. 
And he thought of his own childhood, the gone 
And dead era of cobblestones, where by a waterfall 


His mother washed stained clothes of men; meanwhile 

He played with other boys, naked in soapsud streams. 

The years brought locusts and the sound of drums, 

Rare glimpses of doves above his rising pile 

Of twisted steel, picked from charred buildings and crumbs 
Left in the feast for heroes, strangers to dreams, 

Who, like him now, could watch proud cities die, and smile. 


Father and Son 


My father’s wound was deep 
Stretched through the ends of earth 
Tortuous like many rivers 

Thus waited for my birth. 











My father’s son knew scars 

At sight and between now and then 
He lost a kingdom and a seed 

And dwelt among dark men. 


Yes, a slave told tales of beauty 
To an Athenian king who smiled. 
But where beyond these walls 

Is beauty undefiled ? 


Old Priam, weeping, knelt 
Inside a young man’s tent; 
But father’s wound is deep. 
Deeper his discontent. 


My father’s son will keep on 
Wandering through the years, 
But will never see a king smile 
Or an old man break in tears. 
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The Gods We Worship Live Next Door 


The gods we worship live next door. They’re brown 
And how easily they catch cold sneezing 

Too late into their sleeves and brandishing 

Their arms in air. Fear grips us when they frown 
As they walk past our grim deformities 

Dragging with them the secret scent of love 
Bought by the ounce from gilded shops above 

The rotunda east of the bright cities. 


In the cold months of fog and heavy rains 

Our gods die one by one and caskets golden 
Are borne on the hard pavements at even 

Down roads named after them, across the plains 
Where all gods go. Oh, we outlive them all 

But there are junior gods fast growing tall. 


Apostate 


Always the background to prayer is red wine 
And cool lazy arms entwining with hardness; 
A parched throat pressed on the bareness 
Of his feet scented with fragrant pine. 


Also the silence of tiptoes and water dripping, 
A cloud against the early sun shaped 
Like kisses. Alas! she who draped 
Her image in rags now lies weeping. 

But I am bold and eager with the fire 
Of forgotten altar flame yet burning; 
Which the smoothness of silk or bells chiming 
Shall the heart follow beating with desire? 


Dirt hangs from the ceiling, a beadless 
Rosary orphaned of fingers that now 
At this precise meeting of the suffusing glow 
Are sunk deep into the hollow flesh. 
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Poems by Nick Joaquin 


Stubbs Road Cantos 


I 


Summer filled the yard with sunflowers 

and the hillsides with tiny bitter blackberries: we spent 
Thursdays and Saturdays at Deep Water 

and Sunday afternoons at the Tiger Balm Pagoda 
walking the whole way. Usually 

winter overtook our steps on the way home 

with a rush that sent our white gowns swirling 

as we staggered, pushed forward, shivering. Winter 
returned our sunburned heads to declensions 

and the Rule of St. Augustine, stripping 

the yard and the hillsides, prohibiting further 
leisure on the seashore and the Sunday tigers. 

We mourned the seashore and the Sunday tigers 
and we said: Father Master, 

summer was tigers and sunflowers, 

winter is the Rule of St. Augustine. 








II 


Summer or winter, we rose in the dark: 

matins were at five o’clock in the morning: 

two by two, Father Master marched us downstairs, 

hands folded under scapulars, the grave eyes 

downcast . . . or lifting doubtfully 

at the sound of guns on the mainland. We sang 

the Benedictus with incense on great holidays. | 
If it was my turn to read the martyrology, | 
when we started the Benedictus my feet went cold: 

my feet froze as I walked before the community 
and I felt their amused eyes, under the white hoods: 
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I saw only white hoods in the wintry darkness 

as I bared my head and bowed and opened the book on the lectern: 
Kalendas Decembris Luna Vigesima Quarta... 

My voice rolled in the chilly darkness and I 

thought of the voice that cried in the wilderness, only 
myself and the white hoods to hear it, only 

myself and God to hear me singing in secret: 

though I sang at the top of my voice I sang in secret. 
Dawn broke; and sunlight fell on the hillsides 

where no berries were; the race-horses 

stamped in their stables in Happy Valley hearing 

the first hawker abroad, the first whistle of the ferry boats 
and the sound of guns on the mainland approaching 

as I stood in a wilderness worshipping secretly: 

as I stood in a desert expectant (it was the Time of Advent): 
as I closed the book and bowed and returned to position, 
who had sung in secret and received no answer. 


Ill 
Spring brought fog and damp miseries 
of colds and toothaches, tears and nostalgia, 
and the ruin of rock in the red mud: 
the hard yard and the hillsides decayed into red mud 
and twilight began at noon. We ate lunch 
in a supper atmosphere, the lights on 
and the windows bolted against the monotonous fog 
and the brief repetitious drizzlings. The mystical 
mirth of the springtime lover in the canticles 
turned hoarse in our throats, turned into sobs in sore throats, 
that sang the Lenten office to an obligatto 
of coughs and sniffles and noise of noses blown furtively 
as we stooped to the Glorias. Spring awoke memories 
of the heat and the Passion palms of the homeland: 
we ached for the green heat under the palms of the homeland 
as we huddled indoors, warming our trousers 
and playing gin-rummy in the afternoons, waiting 
for the sun and the summer sunflowers 
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and for Christ to rise indeed, alleluia, 
from the red yard and red hillsides, waiting 
in the supper chamber, the windows bolted, the lights on, 
our lamps lighted, wise virgins, the mystical 
brides of the springtime Lover of the canticles. 
—Hong Kong, 1949 


The Innocence of Solomon 


Sheba, Sheba, open your eyes! 

The apes defile the ivory temple, 

the peacocks chant dark blasphemies; 

but I take your body for mine to trample, 

I laugh where once I bent the knees. 

Yea, I take your mouth for mine to crumple, 
drunk with the wisdom of your flesh. 


But wisdom never was content 

and flesh when ripened falls at last: 
what will I have when the seasons mint 
your golden breasts into golden dust? 


Let me arise and follow the river 

back to its source: I would bathe my bones 
among the chaste rivulets that quiver 

out of the clean primeval stones. 

Yea, bathe me again in the early vision 

my soul tongued forth before your mouth 
made of a kiss a fierce contrition 

salting the waters of my youth... 


Sheba, Sheba, close my eyes! 

The apes have ravished the inner temple, 
the peacocks rend the sacred veil 

and on the manna feast their fill— 

but chaliced drowsily in your ample 
arms, with its brief bliss that dies, 

my own deep sepulchre I seal. 





Poems by Oscar de Zufiiga 


Remembrances, For Vi 


Now we are strangers in this room, 

A sheltered world thick with mold of love; 
The old arm-chair, the pillowed couch 

Are hollow graves where dreams have died. 


We dare not speak: harshness of speech 
May flay the flesh with memories; 

The lamp between us, we are as shades 
Mingled with the night’s flowing darkness. 


The heart having felt your indrawn cry, 

I flee the room, its walls quivering with hate, 
Once outside the gate, remembrances of love 
Accompany the jar of closing doors. 


Graveyard 


Since I can only love you when April violets bloom 
From your fingertips and your tongue of rotten dust 
Turns into white sand, I can only love you when death 
Waiks into my house with green leaves in his mouth. 


My hate is a man’s dying dreams 

That creep through the shades of moonless houses; 
My hate is a concubine’s melting kisses 

That taste like ungathered poppies. 


I should then slay you in the mesmerized waters 
Of a darkening moon, amid the green, 
Choking weeds in a graveyard with salty walls, 
With the spine of a naked fish for knife. 
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The Lost 


I have lost her 
In the marketplace of love. 
Sadness, a cold stare in the eyes 


Of a dead eel. 


I have lost her 

Along the streets with liquid doors. 
Sadness, sound of waters flushed from 
An old latrine. 


I saw her again 
In the markeplace of love. 
Sadness, a woman fingering the gills 


Of a mudfish. 








The loss: waters of memory 
Dissolving the bone and flesh with salt, 
The landscape and intimate rooms. 


The Color of Death 


I alone know the color of death. 
My soul says, “It’s yellow.” 

But I refuse to believe it. 

My heart whispers, “It’s black.” 
And I say, “It’s a lie!” 


I alone know the color of death. 
Follow the blind man’s eyes 

As they turn towards heaven, 
And I’m quite sure the color 
You'll see is of purest blue. 
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From Walk Through the City 


Now I walk through the keyless door, rush up the creaking stairs. 

She turns her graying head, rises from her knitting chores, 

Welcomes me with a smile, “It took you so long to come home,” 
her eyes 

Bright eternities of silent tears. I encircle her faded body 

In my summer-slendered arms, kiss her breathlessly then slowly, 

With measured pace we step into the little room whose walls 

Are now white. “Darling, I did it myself,” she says; 

From without comes a stray wind laden with April violets. 


The Salt of Summer 


I shall walk you home when summer is ashes on the fields. 
And hunger is a dried fruit hanging from a telegraph pole: 
The reason for living is over, violence is in the streets, 

Blood colors the waters in the ditches of the roofless town. 


The sound of despair is in the mouths of little children; 
The worms nibble the arid bones of men with teeth of gold; 
The honey of life is dust in the crevices of ruined chapels; 
And the name of God, a black word, on the breast of a dove. 


Grains of darkness, sweat of the sun, descend upon 

The multitudes, who, seeking the image of a child among 
The rubble of paper bills, hear the music of hammers 
Pounding gently against the bolted door of a distant dawn. 


The town awakes, the skeletons prepare breakfast 
Of straws and cow-dung for those still to be born 
In the famished hour of truth. Existence is nothing 
But a suspended lie between steeples of dark sands. 


I shall be home with you when the salt of summer 

Is in your mouth, when hunger is a bowl of warm rice 
Served upon the tables of the dead, and violence 

Is a coffin of empty bullet shells nailed against the dust. 

















Autumn’s Quick Dark 


Manue A. Viray 


Autumn’s quick dark is touched with chill. 

And you walk up the steps, the dead leaves 
Rustling under your feet and as you unlock the door, 
Linda asks what the French is for “will 

To power is but a grief,” while a pundit grieves 

On TV over America’s waning power, deplores 

The ugly foreigner’s and State’s recalcitrance. 

The steak’s aroma and Chopin’s nocturne mingle 
Inexplicably with the room’s soft light 

And somehow the day’s rite and encumbrance 
Decline while your children slowly settle 

Down to their books and the problems of night 
Freeze momentarily. After the freeze, the sun, 

You think, in the cigarette’s swirling smoke. 

You see the neat arrangement of the room 
Disturbed by the girls’ crowding on the table, 
Ready now to play rummy. You stroke 

Scotty’s clipped fur and quietly he assumes 

A begging look for food. After supper, you feel, the rebels 
Of the blood will come trooping in as you 

Write of nostalgia, mistakes, gamble, 

And death. The music stops with Lydia crying 
“Rummy” and Lilia, frustrated, with slow 

Hands, fingers her defeat. The young laugh 

Easily, cry easily, growing and vying 

With each other in some paradisial air. 

Seated, waiting for the ends of lessons 

And play, dinner and garbage disposal, you cough 
Cigarette smoke, sure that problems dreams impair; 
And dreams love ignores; sure that detailed reasons 
Belong to doubters; and doubts only paralyze 





VIRAY: AUTUMN’S QUICK DARK 


The mind and will. Autumn’s dark and chill 

Are seasonal; so are the revels of the young 

And the rebels of the writing blood. They rise 

With each thrust of light in the gloom 

And fall with each bid of wish and wrong. 

“Each will to power” has its room 

Or rooms of grief and each pile of dead leaves rustles 
In the mind and ground to decay and what ensues 
Music and books mark more in sorrow than insight. 
Autumns disclose scenes of warmth that only ruffles 
The naked eye and disports the bright clues 

Of memory and springs. How avidly then, and tight 
The mind reorders the recalcitrance 

Of flesh in this chill; the encumbrance 

That ugliness gives and all errors offer. 

The hand unlocks doors, and manuscripts that inter 
Growth and grief, loss and gain, error and gamble. 
Seasonally we live with rites, music, dogs and rubble. 




















Poems by Alejandrino G. Hufana 


Blacksmith 


Some loss between the quickening of the flesh 

To rain and sun and the despairing of it 

At things beyond the touch—is felt 

By Blas Montemayor, worn-out blacksmith, 

At night when the forge unseethes 

And the anvil rests in its granted place, 

And the temper of the wheel has toughened into shape 
In the soft call of his wife to table and to bed. 

And it is Holy Week, his customers all at ease 
From sweat; further the Scripture prescribes 

No meat—which Blas believes pertains to sex, 

But has he not been the abstinent since? 

His wife of seven days, he swears, is virgin 

As far as he is concerned, and heaven. 

With his last mate (God, let her soul enjoy 

What was denied her seven years with him, a fool!) 
He felt yet could not bring himself to do 

Some love where it was even by divine commandment due. 
A weakling as a child, he broke his hips 

Where motion matters; then he was forced to kiss 
His last mate in her coffin for farewell— 

Recurring like the top and bottom of a wheel, 

These injuries do make him yield to mastering 

A lie or two as it becomes a burden 

Too huge for his present wife to contain: 

Why, while he seems about to enter 

Her heart, his mind slinks to another corner 

Of their divided life together. 
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Strong Man 


Putting dreams to work, Juan Mauricio lies 

Napping on a bamboo bed, and a village empire leaps 
From his ribs and settles on the crown upon his head; 
He shakes the empire from his head, he steps 

Forth to command the washing of the diaper, 

The sewing of the bridal gown, the fitting of the shroud. 
Pay envelops pay him tribute; none is given out 

But the biggest share he takes—a word from him 

And hell takes place, his gunmen cordoning archangels. 
The people and the law can only keep their peace, 

The times are bitter but to co-exist is sweet. 

Juan Mauricio is church and government, 

And verily the mover of all things 

He lacks no adorers of his strength. 

Today, he muses how he woke up from his folk’s ignorance 
That wounded his intelligence to aspiring 

Over the endowed crowd idle with their jewels— 

There was childhood and its cradle-side upswing 

From a simple mother’s milk and a simple father’s words. 
The shades join mists; Juan tinkers in a cell 

And it is not a mother’s hand today 

That brings him to, nor a father’s face that gives 
Approval: it is the jailor and his key, 

The warden calling out again his penalty. 

Time on the death-row aisle rebounds 

With steps refusing count towards that black 

Electric chair that seizes Juan, will heat 

(As it will ignite the corpses he has raped) his teeth 
With circuit milk, will sting his head 

As do the last’ words of the prison priest, 

Will jerk his ribs, will crack the dream 

Of empire—once the present, now the past 

On the glass of his awakened eyes. 
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Decadent 


Nenita Flores, who could balance on her head 

A jar of water when Miguel was wooing 

Her posture in the drought of May 

Past thirty wedded days that saw him cleave 
From wife to prostitute, now only gropes 

Under their roof for friend and neighbor 

Whose stain and shadow on the floor 

Miguel, the painter, has started to remove 

Since he made it a duty for his wife to prove 

She had not given out her womanhood, 

Which he suspects she does, “to every other dog.” 
Nenita Flores’ life no longer forms 

A pardon for a crime she cannot own, 

Her backbone broken, if not by his blows, 

By scowls as daily as the bread he owes 

The baker; but she, as at their honeymoon, 

On all fours comes to him—her groom, 

With the eleventh finger of a withered hand 

So suddenly that merciful, begins to scratch 

The dried-up sputum on the corners of her mouth, 
The caked sweat on her throat, then ties her up 
With loincloth against the post 

On which he measures his height everytime he goes 
To town and comes back with oil paint tubes. 


Salidom-Ay, Dancer in the Death Dance 


Opening on the crag 

Streaks of your feet are all that divide 

The image from the fact: 

A deep dream where I am not asleep 

Cut the Chief’s, your father’s, face: 

Scarred cheek in the torchlight, the other the night keeps 
Smooth or wise as whatever gods these vines 

Against the famine on the land 

Presided over by stoneheads that see, I think, so much 
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Daily disciplines in the sunrise and the hunt. 

We are ringed by spears, love, 

The eaglet preens its narrow breast upon 

Your father’s lap, and now your father demands: 
“By our laws, lowlander, die.” 


We sinned. My rising hair, the tang of pain, 
The spiral smoke of the tribal fire 
Mute me when I shall say: Salidom-ay, 
Your daughter by the accident of a star, 
Drew me out of my wanderings down the ends 
Of Ifugao, looking for a slab of quartz 
Stolen from the altar of my church. 
But we, I feel, differ in our gods 
Whom I, uninspired, cannot describe. I count 
My praying pearls; they begin to tap the drums: 
Die, die, die; 
Sin, 
Sin, 
Sin, 
The dim third person, shrill 
In the far roar of your kingdom’s avalanche 
Whereon will scatter my ashes by and by 
To make a seance of me in the mad canao, 
Your cue to move: Quick death by spear 
Of the wronged Aponitolau, or the gouging of my eyes 
With sacred flints by which I will not die. 
But what are we to gather from memory? 
Bees are stirring now in the sunrise tree; 
Sadly, the saddest hunter anoints 
Board blood the spear between you and me. 
Be moving now: tell the truth you defend none 
But love, péaceless dancer. And while you dance 
Among the skulls of the recent hunt, 
My life depends on your feet’s skill. 
How many departures more shall you make, 
Now still on me, now off the fire’s pale? 
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But dance, dance to them and tear, tear 

From us a piece of love 

You can ever tremble on to raise 

That martyr, me, up to you that dare 

That I obey. Love, blindfold on your eyes, 

Be guided by a life to live, what gods to appease 
Returning last to their origins, 

When whom I love becomes my very own 
Destroyer; death’s conquered, past conquering. 


Return of the Magi 


Baltazar in Quiapo 

Listen, the pulpit: more than what a mustard seed 
And a dove’s arc can contain: this live cemetery. 
Just a sunflower’s glance back that my people played 
Under the clock’s deep safekeeping, when I left them 
On a far summons of soul and my ancient eye 

Saw, and believed, a foreign race run themselves 

As now we run ourselves by date and event that pass 
North of the rainbowing bridge to cry “Covenant!” 
And the black Nazarene’s sigh trips the primitives, 
As the flock stampede past calendars, as they hunt 
More than semen and myrrh in the works of hands 
At falls and triumphs of health and domes of love 
Beehiving you with me as the flesh-hair stands 

Sick and tired on its divinity, loin-bound 

With the serious and clown—neither whom am I, 
Floating rib, once more catching the split-second act 
Of birth, adoring the huge holy ghost in woman 
Claiming delivery, sitting on the Righthandside’s 
New Year: the resurrection of the body from mud, 
From flame, from the failure of the candle in its gut, 
The body that shall with the ambassid, moth, and the light-lover 
From the wreck, the ash, and the darkness rearise 
That no more shall snakes molt in God’s capital. 
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Listen, the judgment: experience of innocents 
On their crosses moves the mind off the morgue to the church 
South of the manger where publicans spear the heart. 


Gaspar in Antamok 

On their mothers’ side these sooted men, 

Late of hell, sucked apocalypse, 

None of whose ancestors but would reel 

Out drunken from the labyrinths of milk, 
Whereas they could not get soused up with wine. 
From the crib ejected at a swaddling age 

By their fathers who spun them up to the hair 

To the heartlong sacrifice to the oracle 

Of the gold that forever sinks 

Before the orphan toothlings can bite a cave 
Into the mine sarcophagus, ten fingers the orrery 
Of the ore can sacrilege. No more than this religion 
Hails in its ossiform the subsoil-swallowed soul 
Worming below the mine shaft by carbide light, 


Spoored by the flying kiss of her who keeps his home 
Deep in his baby’s faith and in his sweetheart’s, 
Whose loves, each morning of the surface earth, 

Send forth the diamond drill to the origin 

Of the ring on my finger and my head’s filigree, 

And draw from the priestless pit God in a nugget 
Streaked with death-unminding miner’s sweat. 


Melchor in San Fernando, La Union 

Golgotha of the ploughman and the seaplougher 
Who might fulfill no scripture before them 

To hang upon a tree or to have not one bone broken, 
But whose vestures, among the peddlers, still 

Are divided and after-effects cast lots on: 

The clay-caked skin, the tang-torn muscle 

And perspiring fruits of soil and water. 

There is not in this summer archdiocese 

A soul, awaking from his daily brain asleep 

To usuries stamped on the cash exchanges, 
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But crying when, when to the crucifiers, 

When will the saints avenge? 

Tonight the climate turns and the lamps 

In the granary go out, the spindrift breath 
Shagreens to rust, and the aborigines 

Might not again rise after final sleep 

To prove life everlasting, but whose likeness 
(To the incensed avenger of His saints) 
Reinstates the sower in a parable, blood-compacts 
With the outcast among the barnacles, 

Even as I cross, in scorched earth or blessing 
The while that fields are ripe and tides a-teem, 
The holy liaisons of my birth- and dying-place. 


Adolf Hitler’s First Attempt at Love 


But the thinker—the ways of thinking are strange— 
Holds her who counts the beating of his heart, 
Beneath his skin heavy with the day, 

Tighter from the lightnings on the blinds. 





Entrances full of mouths, exits loud with candles, 

And just tonight a holiday for themselves, 

This side of ghosts a coherence all their own. 

Other cheeks, other eyes in this age of fires 

Will take their place: glee clubs there, the scorched earth here, 
A prehistoric future written by the lips 

Between caps and lower case, on meetings of the streets, 
Answerable to the holy by the damned. 

Desire, like stone, be it of the flesh 

Or miracles, can wait—on the wall, life-size, 

His shadow, dripping, will make her forget 

He is out there treading errors of the kings themselves, 
Bareheaded, round and round the peeling obelisk 
Braced by fireflies. Back to her, then, 

Hid by cocoons: down his midnight pedigree 
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Winds the only street, cracked by thunder, 
Which only he can take— 

Like yesterday his lonely footsteps 

Rang 

To only echo in her embrace. 


Farther, the living sleeps: the City— 

The newly poured concrete is freezing hard 

Around the lattice of steel. And think his passion dies, 
Tomorrow bothered by this dream: 

Death by passion at the gutter’s edge. Kisses at the door, 
The same in the hour of cameras at the Capitol 

The spider’s genius makes a scaffold of—caught 

In present things, in the night-shift factory. 

What time is it? is it? By the public clock: 

“I love you so much I dread reality,” indeed. 


The living wakes; he is the same again: 

In iron cross engrained at the secret apocalypse 

Till lightnings tear him down, in the flesh . . . 

O, they cannot say, he is life of the mind. . . 
Pardoning, she shall wait to count how fast, how fast 
His heart has beaten since tonight. 


Manila Motifs 


I. Fountain in Sta. Mesa 


All the city does is drive and waste 

Us round its counterclockwise whirl, 
Gives us a flow and a sewer 

Where these four streets sever 

From a nursery below foot level, 

An attic on the dark side of morning, 
Some hired bed in the ninth storey, 

And some high roof the first sun kindles— 
All that the city passes round this circle 
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Of playing water now still 

That it may catch its one surviving lover 

He who stops to watch 

His likeness here: a brickwork on his shoulder, 
Smoke his halo: now if he may feel 

The old age of the child who came 

Once before the moss dead-center 

This time outspread like the drying jungle 

Of his mother’s death-bathed hair. 

Sunset, and the same lover comes 

To toss another pebble but which stirs 
Self-statued clay, creates a bottom 

Of the surface that now dismembers 

The work-reliefs-—from lightning rod to wheel— 
All that the water scoops, all the dust and fire 
The city spews out of its five crucibles 

Of tongue, eye, ear, nose and finger, 

All that the city has and bloats and frays 

By the hour, all dreams known and out-of-bounds 
Even smile and tear and teeth that defend 

And bite in turns, as the system goes 

To these street-ends whose origins 

Let out a dreamer in the morning 

And welcome back prepared for nightmare. 
Love, which today was ever 

Tonight—all daily now—is past reviving, 

All this before the burning at the end 

After this cold, cold baptism. 


II. High Walls in Malate 


Creation suffers no resemblance 

To labor on a birthday 

Competing with the tomb. It sounds 

Like neighbor and neighbor should disagree 
On the cornerstone as much 

As the fiction of property— 

For the servants to string washes on, 
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For the children to keep in mind. 

So of the flat world they peep 

On each other’s neither work nor play 

But on the brewing black magic 

Behind the keyholes, behind the drapes: 

In every unlived space only rats walk in 
That every gift in the receiving season 

Wraps bomb or poison. 

Suppose their son and daughter fall in romance 
And sunder walls—this hell to happen 

Not while the headmen breathe: 

“More mortar on that part! Bring me more bricks!” 
Each shall be defender of his faith. 

One’s sneeze is the other’s lung disease, 

And a tree between shall never grow. 

Its roots can stunt a wall. 

Soon, to keep out sound, each other’s window 
Is shut across, to void assassination too. 

The walls ascend till babel cries 

A super race among the bedbugs 

That stay to die, by their own masters’ sides, 
Of dieting on such respective bloods. 

Further not enough, lest their hopes trespass 
The truth in property 

Since creation, now complete with teeth, 
Breeds dog-warnings on their gates. 
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Poro Point 


The rock still roots the water 

Tauter than the buoy in the channel 

That marks where men-of-war should enter 
And avoid the shallows of the turtle. 

The lighthouse eye puts out. Today’s communion 
Is in the pulpit of the machine 

Now when all owes it religion. 

What adventure had the aborigine? 

One make-up moment to be emperor 

In this haunted hamlet on the coast— 
Fishers foam-furrow the equator 

To homage at a trading post. 

Now when divinity is frail 

Between the radar poles and the wishing well 
To beat the mind to a bell 

In brethren’s bones with the sunken sail. 

As if from rising bottom, sound of sand 
Spills out cargo and conqueror 

On seven sights of land 

Far from either rock or buoy 

Like a prayer’s amen, and ahoy! 

The brief bed of the whirling whore, 

The sunbath, the pinpointed star, 

And the native full five-strings deep in his guitar 
Sermons how to suffer. 

Now back to feed the lamps their fuel 
While the rock still roots the water 

Tauter than the buoy in the channel. 








Poems by Carlos A. Angeles 


The Least Miracle 


Someday there will be sudden miracles 
Conjured in the potent noon and male hour 
And shall be no news, nor shall appear in papers. 


In the only bed then in the old house 

I lay with my leg broken from a fall 

And bathed in my own blood and marrow. 
We all thought wrongly I might die, 

And for a time I could not walk again. 

It was a Sorcerer who limned a fertile cross 
Above my wound—then I let fall my crutches. 
And those in the gallery, upon seeing, knelt 
Before the formal triumph of the saint, 
While my Father wept for me who had 
The last, the least faith of us all. 


Storm Warning 


It is the low wind boils the lake’s surface, 
The frantic reeds baying against the dumb 
Fire of the wind’s foregathering fury. 


And skyward, far from a harbor of trees, 
The struck picnic of fowl folds up 
Its brief excursion under the veined sun. 


The leaves of trees spill to a glut of green 
By the lake’s edge; and where banked 
The hooded bee-bait blooms bend low and break. 








— 
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The darkening hoard of the sun’s warmth 
Drowns in the ruined lake, at last, 
To pattern the hour’s pulsating horror: 


Where, for a moment demandable and brief, 
Two interlacing leaves trace a calm route 
Landward, and the now uncertain weather. 


Explorers 


Space is a torture then approaching nothing 
Whose wishing geography is nothing 
Walled, ceilinged and doored with nothing 


So much so with you standing there 
Looking from the corner of your eye 
Looking forever from the sharp corner-eye 


To frame your share of ambush 
With a black rose on your mouth 
Your mouth of violence without end 


Smiling a sargasso of separate sounds 
That converge and dissolve and emerge 
By a choice, like sudden crow-cries. 


Now, with a brief and emphatic pulsing 
It is the room echoes the thunder-pulse 
Discovering fossils still pilose and warm 


In the level stratum of the floor 
In the room where the ornitholite is plumed 
(Returning phoenix and my prodigal!)— 


Hosanna, cry Hosanna on bended knees 
While we tenants coincide in antique gesture 
As pterodactyls do when they touch. 
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Rainy Day 


The day, like a lone casualty surviving transit 
Between wars, settled at no point at all 

Nor reached a noon destination 

But hovered low like transient birds, 
Cloud-doomed and lost. 

It was a season of great loneliness and rain. 


The children quarrelled often, were loveless and unkind. 
And over the casual room spewed they a bitterness 
(That which no melting rain could touch), 

Or fought an actual enemy within the scope of hate 

Or broke their toys grown ancient in one’s eyes, 
Drumming away the guilt with raging fists 

Against the day’s distorted loneliness, 

And what they shrieked in anguish was a fear 

Too futile and adult, misunderstood and near. 


The women flattered their convicts in the house 

Like nuns, bolting window and door and heart; 
Danced, were capable of long unbroken silences, 
Were shy in silence, tense and unafraid; 

And their breasts would brush the corners of the room 
Longing for the night’s immodest advent now. 

While deep in the cellars of the stupid heart 

Itself had storm and violence tenanted. 


Only the men, single and separate and unshared 
Sat deep in the vital room’s inviolate center 
Where the rain thundered farther still than Beirut, 
Or Boston, or Bangkok, or Berlin, 
Thinking: The summer of all insistence 

Provokes no dead to rise again 

And what flowers only flowers for a time, 

A rose gigantic and hiroshiman, 

But for atime ... but only for a time. 
And yet the lonely gods rejected the day for what it was 
Or seemed. 
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Badoc 


(For José Ma. Guerrero, naturalist) 


The town presupposes that it cannot die. 
Darkness and dust tattoo its crumbling hope 
Like palimpsests persistently impressed 

Upon an antique manner of growing old, 
Veiling the slow torture of Time’s mutilation 
On the unyielding present, 

Too delicately drawn as would snap, break, 
Or unfold, at last, beneath the sun’s luminosity. 
Tattoo and theorem shall both endure 

In the mutilated hour. 


Still, to be as trees confined in their habitat, 

Natural and pure, 

Myself, approaching Badoc and its torn belfry, 

Whose arrogance hangs from the bell’s stilled tongue 
And whose Castilian grandeur, wrecked, now terribly spills 
Into streets that scream in isolation, 

I am most softly shocked 

To find the belfry’s burst brick belly 

Wears moss, like sad defiance, to define a gash of green, 
And exact my kinship, involve me, suddenly. 

And I am aware of roots, 

A continuation or a beginning, 

A pattern for survival casually bared 

Before the mindshield of indifference. 


Green is the color of survival, José. Still: 

Some theoretical ineptitude unbalances me 
Before the desolate scene. 

Time ripening in a seed 

The flowering of the atom bud... 

So that, descending upon Badoc’s mute decadence 
Which houses your small and sad defiance, 

Your faith that orchards you among the ruins 
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Of Time’s corroding hands, 

I find your grim defiance a most tragic poise. 
For if, José, green is the color of survival, 

So are the locusts clothed like grass. 


The Summer Trees 


The copper sun that scalds the April boughs 

Of summer, from the noon’s burst cauldron, there, 
In concentrates of fury, hardly knows 

The pertinence of patience the trees bear, 


Who, with their metal branches, scour the air 
For rumors of impending May to flood 
Their throbbing thirst, or, to defy despair 
The stirring breeze makes vocable and loud. 


All summer long the bare trees stand and wait 
While roots probe deepest for a board of silt 
And seepage—till, silver in the sky, the late 
Rains pour, at last, hard where the treetops tilt. 


Letter From a War Hero, Now Retired 


Of course, who are we to forsake the past? 
It is a most important thought—to think 
Today’s resemblance mirrors all the vast 
Off-shadows of an age, yet whose vital link, 
Although identified, remains unknown. 


Your letter came, and smelling of the pools 
Where tadpoles used to squirm against our fist. 
We'd chop them off their poles with infant tools 
Of murder, bleeding knives bled white, insist- 
Ing we were gangsters in their flooded town. 
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“We've grown, however,” you said so. You said: 
“Under the guise of accidence—but who knows ?— 
We've grown so fast, outgrown ourselves, our fled 
Wars and our careful slaying of the foes. 

Now all is quite done, dull, dead or forgiven.” 


I was thinking . . . but no matter. But strange 
That you heard then their loud marine despair 
Rise to the surface where our knees would range 
Us mountains for the ambush . . . that you’d care 
How doomed we were against the gates of heaven. 


The Eye 


The eye, sprout in the mesa of the mind, 
Must seek sanctuary in the soul of sun. 

Not the steely brilliance, no, not the blind- 
Ing fierceness of the sharp and silvered spun 


That hurtles in a rain-ray down the sky 
With felt and instant fury like a stun 
Of jewels in the panic of an eye. 

No. Not the splendor of the sudden sun, 


But the core of the sun’s intensity, 

The burning center in the hearth of sky, 
(Unseen by the eye of the blinded tree, 
Sprout of a tree of the mind’s choked cry) 


The dazzling furnace of the sun’s bright soul 
Where tempered whole is kindness in the tray 
Of fire. O, if it must survive at all, 

Tendrils of faith be pushed against the day. 
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Gabu 


The battering restlessness of the sea 

Insists a tidal fury upon the beach 

At Gabu, and its pure consistency 

Havocs the wasteland hard within its reach. 


Brutal the daylong bashing of its heart 
Against the seascape where, for miles around, 
Farther than sight itself, the rock-stones part 
And drop into the elemental wound. 


The waste of centuries is grey and dead 

And neutral where the sea has beached its brine, 
Where the split salt of its heart lies spread 
Among the dark habiliments of Time. 


The vital splendor misses. For here, here 
At Gabu where the ageless tide recurs 
All things forfeited are most loved and dear. 


It is the sea pursues a habit of shores. 





Pe ee “ * 








Poems by Tita Lacambra-Ayala 


Credo 


What benefits the limbs of olden trees 

aching for skies, what grounded pains 
convulse branches to tremble fingerleaves ? 
But not, is it? the mosaic of webs 

upon milk sky tracing gem patterns 

that makes bare grasses dance. 

Discover still the element that courses to, 

fills, smothers, then lets loose the graceful fury 
closed, unclosed as of a dam set free? 

The price is benefits too fully understood 
such as the miracle of breathing or the growth 
that grows a mountain around a mound of sand. 


Lesson for Judas 


The art of kissing is a mere trade 

of stringing false pearls for one who 

schooled in the restraint of sorrow finds 

sufficient vocabularies in a short look 

or a short word else signifying nothing. 

Too much breath is lost between the tiptoe and the kiss 
much distance covered for so little. 

The nearest path would be the farthest for the quickest touch 
where momentum yields force for a hurled spear. 
When a gateway is cleft 

then one may kiss significantly the utter wound 

and pour through there one’s substance, 

knotting in place the pact, securely, 

with string smooth without false pearls. 
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From Underfoot, Thickly 


Dried prunes stuck on the bannister 
eye me travel up and down the stair 
thinking of deaths after suppers 
and the quiet when storms go 

as candles smally burn. Then, 

but only then, one worries 

about lost virtues and ideals 

with which incapability is clothed 
measuring discrepancies like silk 

to hang on windows and disguise 
with bright of orchids junglefound. 


Were we truthful to the freshness 
before the cocoon of it, were we 
dyed and dried or are we really 

as the brownness and the sturdy 

we assume? Were we ever fruit 

on truly trees or merely 

dried prunes stuck on bannisters ... ? 


Wedding Song 


The inevitable is true like lily bulbs rooting in the vase 

and the implicit order of armchairs, tables, books, and bed 

in this occupied room, all sounds waved to the seasons 

of living and dying pipe smoke 

and sardines rotting in the day-old garbage can. 

The dead geckos have been swept away, 

wall cracks stopped to divide private silence from outward loiterers. 
The strong clasp of hours is softened only by reluctant sleep. 
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Detail Is Signpost 


Contemplation is a dark mood, like blue 
or cooking rice boiled over to the ash. 
Daisy vased in crowded room. 

String on a peg. 


When you unclose a cigarette and pick 
out one by one the dry brown innards 
slow twirling one by one with fingers 

till you are yourself brown, it is not true 
you have laid out the story of the cigarette 
how nicotine it is. When you knot 

the paper straw of your cold drink 

nibble too long on cherry dregged at bottom 
of the glass, it is not true you have 
disclosed the pit or drained the end. 


Detail is signpost only for the eye. 





Poems by Andres Cristobal Cruz 


A Song I Should Have Sung to You 


The sun has gripped the grass as grass 
Gripped dew and earth while I lie waiting 
In a bed that is as cold as dead stone, 

My eyes weary with the brittle stars. 


The evening star has gone. Will you not come? 
Friends say that you will never return. 

But I wait for you, believing strongly Love 

Is stronger than Death and will bring you to me. 


I don’t care if you come with damp hair, cheeks 
Cold as bones, eyes hollow with lack of sleep 
Because my thinking of you would not let you rest. 
Come from the house of silence, bring joy to grief. 


I shall kiss you without question and fear, 

I shall not even weep, I shall not speak of how 

I gripped Death’s wind-wrung, wind-sucked throat 
And heard instead, God singing a song to you. 


I. Revelation 


When Sunday came ringing upon the city 

She dressed in white as to a call from bells 

That held the sun to the humming crowd. 

She walked with contemplation in hands and feet 
And her pure lips of silence spoke no love to me. 
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She entered the gates thick with humming throats 
As he might have gone into the woods for a tryst. 
She touched on her brow, breast, shoulders and lips 
The water in a font that was to her a pool wherein 
She bathed for her lover with the ravaged face. 


She veiled her face from my hot eyes and angry hands, 
Receiving, in inviolate silence, his body and soul. 

I hated to take the wine from his wretched palms, 
And the small brown bread that was his heart. 


Brother, Brother, is that the way you love? .. . 


II. Requiem for a Christ-Bride 


Now the far bells bring cathedral birds 

Singing tales to the sun of your pious wedding: 
How lovely the bride! How handsome the groom! 
The ceremonies are over! Voices of the turtles boom! 


But I have known your body’s dancing blood 
As I wove wild about you like a flood of flame, 
Like a tide of darkness, like a tide of light, 
Moving tight upon you like a grinding fire. 


No more shall I hear your lively laughter as we run 
From the white sweet talons of the swooping sea, 

No more shall I drink the cool poems of your tongue 
As we lie embracing, tired on the wave-washed sand. 


How lovely the bride! How handsome the groom! 
The ceremonies are over! Voices of the turtles boom! 





Poems by Virginia R. Moreno 


Trapper 


To be ambushed, felled, 

In the dark to be disarmed 

Of fanknife kept between her breasts 
All else lethal, needle, stone, 
Medallion against assault 

Or thickly in his way, 

Cincture, gossamery fold upon wet fold 
Ripped out but for her silken hair 
He sheathes about her nails 

And parts still moving; 

So when on his rough arm 

Lies her small, exposed head, stilled, 
And he thinks now to take in 

Her mouth, her breath, 

Something pointed, infernal 

Gleams in her watchful eyes 

To lead him on without a cry 

To be ambushed, felled, 

In the dark to be disarmed. 


Order for Masks 


To this harlequinade 

I wear black tights and fool’s cap 
Billiken, make me three bright masks 
For the three tasks in my life 

Three faces to wear 

One after the other 

For the three men in my life. 
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When my Brother comes 
Make me one opposite 

If he is devil, a saint 

With a staff to his fork 

And for his horns, a crown. 

I hope by contrast 

To make nil 

Our old resemblance to each other 
And my twin will walk me out 
Without a frown 

Pretending I am another. 


When my Father comes 

Make me one so like 

His child once eating his white bread in trance 
Philomela before she was raped. 

I hope by likeness 

To make him believe this is the same kind 
The chaste face he made 

And my blind Lear will walk me out 

Without a word 

Fearing to peer behind. 


If my lover comes 

Yes, when my Seducer comes 
Make for me the face 

That will in colors race 

The carnival stars 

And change in shape 

Under his grasping hands. 


Make it bloody 

When he needs it white 

Make it wicked in the dark 

Let him find no old mark 
Make it stone to his suave touch. 
This magician will walk me out, 
Newly loved, 
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Not knowing why my tantalizing face 
Is strangely like the mangled parts of a face 
He once wiped out 


Make me three masks. 


Batik Maker 


Tissue of no seam and skin 
Of no scale she weaves this: 
Dream of a huntsman pale 
That in his antlered 
Mangrove waits 

Ensnared ; 


And | cannot touch him. 


Lengths of the dumb and widths 
Of the deaf are his hair 

Where wild orchids thumb 

Or his parted throat surprise 

To elegiac screaming 

Only birds of 

Paradise ; 


And I cannot wake him. 


Shades of the light and shapes 
Of the rain on his palanquin 
Stain what phantom panther 
Sleeps in the cage of 

His skin and immobile 
Hands; 


And I cannot bury him. 














The Storm 


RicarEDO DEMETILLO 


Melquiades, through a porthole, feels the ship 
Lurch on a shock of waves. The splurge on deck 
Accents the watery endlessness, 

Cowing his strained myopic gape. The drip 
Of fog above the poop sags from a steel strand. 
A gust of wind snarls by his neck, 

Jarring two letters on a metal stand. 
Melquiades says, “The glow diminishes. 

Above the masthead, blackness is a tip 

Jagged against the boat, I'll screw the room 
Tight, against the storm.” 





Juan pulls the curtain of his berth and peels 
His hirsute body of its shirt, and he 
Remembers that in Trinidad, Sal King, 

A tart mulatto, taught him what it feels 

To have a female fumble at his shirt. 

Desire engulfs him dizzily, 

And he collides against the bed. A spurt 

Of foam writhes on the floor and flings 

A curse out of Juan’s lips. He reels, 

Then picks himself out of the floor, and notes 
Brine lick one grimy foot. 


Now in the dining hall, the Japanese 

Whose accents sound like chopsticks on a plate, 
Feels that her appetite has fled. 

She spurned a grilled steak with a wry grimace, 
Feeling a seesaw wobble in her head. 

Her footsteps drag behind her with the weight 
Of panic. Then she slips into her bed, 

Her forehead turns a sallow whiteness. 
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She thinks, “What will it feel to have the sea 
Rage in my negligee?” 


Propped by a tense, torn pillow, Jacques Lezeau 
Mangles a paternoster as he frets: 

“Does Mother think of me? Does Father care? 
What if we sink, will Father rue 

That he should send me out into a gale? 

Do monsoons inundate the knoll of prayer? 

But if they don’t, then God should still the waves.” 
He burrows in his sleeves. 


The Hinkleys peer into the night and see 

The ocean ridges, rugged as a craggy range; 
And on precarious slopes, the steamer labors, 
Whipped by the gale. Jim wonders, “Will it be 
Calm by tomorrow when we wake? Or will 
We wake at all? Will not the blasts unhinge 
The rivets of the boat and hurl us in the swirl 
Of eddies? But always, we would rather 
Cling to hope, that buoyant spar on any sea.” 
Janice clasps him to her, and they both stare, 
Calm at the murky glare. 


So through the hours, the night, tossed like the ship, 
Rolls on the throe that spews the terse cold spray. 
The steamer steers on fierce drifts. He 

Who at the wheel detects the luminous dip 

Of waters opening like a way, 

Thinks, “I am more than match for any sea, 
Unless the compass jerks awry, and we 

Strike on a reef-tooth that will rip 

Metal and wood, to flounder in the sea; 

And choppy night, with one rough, jetsammed wave, 
Will hollow out my grave.” 








Poems by Amador Daguio 


Bloom of Waters Call 


The tide bloom of waters wove 
No words for my green book; 
My knowledge was a sun-cry, 
But far cliffs were no answer. 








So my young ache was made old, 
And my heart toughened to leather, 
; Wrong eyes could not fence off 

; Oceans of clamouring geese. 


; Though the green isles called back, 
Strange was the wake of my vessel, 
In the night ice of this straight land 
White ferns became my fingers. 


But the long orchids called for violets, 
The clean waters of clay jars gleamed, 
My blood whispered: Wanderer, return 
To the yellow green aches of rice fields. 





That is why in the dust, my heart 

Finding no home, silence is bitter 
Knowledge. The tide bloom of waters call, 
I am listening to the far bells. 
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Thoughts on Art and the Blue Monkey 


The plaintive anthems of the withering avenues, 

Among the parked animals, the leaves of all the drying lines; 
Sharp cuts of the hedges lacking the look of the flowers, 
Afternoon shadows lacking the look of the trees; the dry colors 
Of concepts: swift brown spaces surging to certain 

Finality, yet still dark depths of inward distances 

Unspeaking of the soul—all these came violently. 


So I proceeded quickly to where I saw the house, 

The tree, the pool sky in colors of prismatic water 
Greens turned to despair. “The blindness of teaching 
Unintentional blue distortions,” I said. “This cannot be!” 
Violets began to rouse the courage of artistic spirals 
Filling spots with blank spaces, making me remember 
The blue boy who talked to me of his cornfields. 


“T shall make a door,” this boy exclaimed innocently, 

“To become my blue door.” He sketched the act of the artist: 
The blue door of a tree; next two big Egyptian eyes 

On a primitive profile. “I must leave a space,” 

He said, “for a knocker, as a knocker should be!” 

And he sketched upon the knocker the trunk of a tree. 

I had my suspicions about the unseen hinges 

Of the blue door, so I asked him where the knobs 

Of his blue door were. He answered simply: “Where 

The knocker should be! My blue corn has a red granary.” 


Then I completely recalled why a child 

Creates first from himself the logic of his age, 

The heart of his springs, before he etches the pathos 
That will never again follow the flag-strewn 

Autumns of his cracking summers he will couch later 
In correct grammar—but at the moment, still trusting 
He makes as his utter violations of all artistic laws. 
For a child will unreasoningly yet ardently shape 

The way life is, the way it will never again become 
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For all of us—as it will never become again 
The symbol we find in the blue monkey of ancient Chinese 


Art, with its tail of dignity, drawn by the “it 
Of the self, as Freud used to express it very simply. 


The realities of art are the child’s primitive 

Yellows, his brave vast seas of purples, or reds— 

Colors of his cornfields which he shapes with all 

Savages in the passion of his courage—like the flames 

Of Spain’s flag, or its flower counterpart, bandera espaiola, 
Or like Bonifacio’s blood-red Katipunan standard. 

—All these thoughts being my thoughts as I walked 

To the sharp hedges of a grim leafless autumn, 

To lie on the park and listen to plaintive anthems 

Of the withering avenues, I finally decided to turn 

From weird skeletons to memories of a boy’s mocking 
Laughter as he drew, his tongue recklessly curled 

Out of his mouth. “I can make a wind tremble,” he asserted, 
“Where the blue is not afraid! The blue is dust 

When the reds are gone!” This forced me to remember 
The Madonna’s blue mantle independent of Raphael: 
Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee. . . . 


Now, if I have talked to you of a blue monkey 
While a blue boy dashed off in yellows and reds 
His cornfields, then later etched blue doors 
Opening to the future, to make a wind tremble, 
My logic is: The usefulness of modernity is only 
Its nearness to us. Youth’s greatness is its warm 
Distance, before the blue recollections of its 
Destroying symbols. Today is our adult years 
Blasted in the furnaces of our beginnings: on 
Mistakes we innocently made in the flames of all 
Our overwhelming visions . . . 





Poems by Leonidas V. Benesa 


Parable of the Young Men 


In the favor of the maiden evening 
Unflexing sinews we walk abroad 
Flowering in our manhood’s sun. 


This is a strange land 
Our sandals kiss. 


The shadows of the tree caress us like sherbets 
And forgotten the laughter of rock spring 
Bluebell and honeycomb 

As suddenly with old faces 


Mirrored by snake green eyes we sit 
Memorizing the curve of strange lips. 


The night pales on 
Expectant with dark fire 
White whirr of wings the 
Monologue of sword. 


Memoried with faint perfume our tents reappear: 
No dismembered limbs in the valley 

Of the kind ironic sun. 

In this pattern of sun and shadow 

Night will come again. 


Will they never show, the stern-faced ones 
To grant us the death? 
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Poet in the City Bisected 


Landscape with this shabby sunshine 
Anaesthetic, and so 

Quiescent the passion of orioles. 
Bread lines our hearts and our mouths 
Spew out 

Seed with no potential. 


Even birds here are mechanical. 

Offer us those 

Whose song and death are season 
Upflight downfall 

As man’s thrust and fall, because 
We are no emperors. 


Must we wear out common walks 
Courting the vision from 

The one park tree 

Must we shelter gone worlds here 

River and green 
. Where the flaming orioles rage no more? 





Pe. 
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Straw Patriot 


Vircinia R. Moreno 


Characters: 
Caciqueng Bruno, a riceland owner 
Marta, his wife 
Concha, their young goddaughter 
Viajero, a journeying merchant 
Tano, leader of the tenants 
Tenants and Townsfolk 
Voice of an Insurrecto 


Scene: 
A warehouse in the rice granary of the nation, Nueva Ecija. 


Period: 
The past, during the Insurrection, a day in the life of an enemy- 
occupied town. 


SCENE ONE 


Opens at sunset on the rough, skeletal interior of an empty 
warehouse, crude stairs at left, a high window a little right of center 
that gives a view of the ricefields outside, to one side an inverted 
mortar serving as table with an abacus and quill stand. A high-backed 
cane chair faces the window and the doorway diagonally across it. 
The door when closed is rough, arched and closed with bolts and 
when opened gives a larger view of the distant ricefields and possibly 
@ shadowy glimpse of the Cacique’s tree. A wooden ramp from the 
doorway slopes from the street level to the warehouse floor below. 
Empty bundled rice sacks are pyramided against the wall between 
the stair and the window. The curtain rises on a group of tenants, 
all emaciated-looking, hurriedly stuffing bundles of sacks inside 
other sacks to be carried piggy-back fashion later. Across from them 
upstage another group are on their haunches sharpening tensely their 
scythes on wet stones. A church bell tolls, everyone lifts his head, 
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alerted, but resumes his task more frenziedly when the Cacique 
enters. He is a thin man in silk camisa de chino, with the ViayERo, 
a portly man carrying against his breast a small safe box, cloth- 
wrapped. He is in sinamay barong-tagalog. He is left in the doorway 
surveying the place as the Cacique briskly walks down the ramp to 
his place behind the wooden mortar. 


Cacique: Hurry up! Briskly there! (The men wipe their wet scythes 
on their cotton drawers as they rise.) Hoy, Tano, what? Didn’t you 
hear? Six o'clock! (A dark, wiry man detaches himself from the 
scythe-sharpening group, walks towards the Cacique.) 


Tano: We wanted a little more dark. 


Cacique: You don’t have all night. Now, hear me. (Facing window, 
points out fields.) Take the west fields. The Lieutenant does not ride 
that far. 


Tano: But the river .. . 


Cacique (Sharply): Jump the river if the patrols get too near. But 
don’t get the palay wet, Pordios! You can drown but keep your grain 
safe. (The men hoist the sacks on their backs and the men with 
scythes follow Tano, a cat-walking group.) 

ViayEro (walking down the ramp): | still can’t believe it—that you 
don’t have your rice here. 


Cacique: Not one chupa, I tell you. 


Viayero (looking up): Cobwebs! All your warehouse needs is a bat 
in the belfry ... 


Cacique: You'll say a convent. I'll soon go begging around—a bare- 
foot frayle. 
Viayero (fingering the sacks): Just the same your rice sacks are well- 


patched. 


Cacique: I had them ready for tonight’s raid. Satan himself can't 
stop my tenants from raiding those fields. 


Viayero (laughing): Imagine you the Cacique—stealing from his 
own fields. O! 
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Cacique: Sit there (points to cane chair). You see, we haven't lost 
our chairs as yet to the Enemy. 


ViayEro: Na! If we don’t move, this ugly Insurrection will make 
paupers of us all. 


Cacique: I was never so stripped of my own rice. Plagues, floods, 
they come and go, but this—we eat gruel day and night. 


Viayero: Surely not, Cacique. Has it come to this? 


Cacique: Believe me. And there (points to fields )—the salt on my 
wound—I can see my fields here day and night, my rice stalks 
sprawled on the ground, hunch-backed with grain, just look. (V1a- 
yeRO looks on and nods.) Sometimes, I can see their patrols too—seven 
lightnings on them! 


ViayERO: Seven? That’s not so many. 


Cacique: The wild horse, the Lieutenant, is like another seven. 
I hear in Buenaluz, he sealed three warehouses and held back a 
hundred more tenants than I have. 


ViayeRo: We should be glad—at least, they haven’t touched your 
fields (sits back, rubbing his hands). We can still do business, like 
old times, Cacique. 


Cacique: What business? A whole company of the Lieutenant—the 
devils!—arrive tomorrow. In a day my whole year’s harvest lost! And 
those seven patrols, they eat my rice. Every single day of the Lord 
they put in their greedy mouths—morning, noon and night!—my 
rice, the whitest Milagrosa, I tell you like pearls! 


ViayERo: Now what seven men can eat is a trickle to the profits . . . 


Cacique: It’s plucking the hairs off me. 


ViayERo: What’s the matter with you? You're all sore before you're 
whipped. I risked my head to get here—to buy your rice, not ex- 
change old man’s tales. 


Cacique: And you found an empty convent (motions around). 


ViayeRo: Look, between us like old suki—I brought you (opening 
safe box), no, Sir, not the cheap paper money of our Insurrectos, look 
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now, the finest jewelry of the Novo Ecijanos (displaying them), 
pearls, rubies, diamonds, bloodstones for every ganta of rice you can 
spare tonight. 


Cacique: You don’t know how many people covet the rice my ten- 
ants will steal tonight. 


Viayero: Make your fortune on half of that tonight, Cacique. 


Cacique: It’s precious littke—what they'll get. One man can only 
drag a sack each crawling flat from the fields to here. A cough, a 
move, and they'll get a bullet straight between their legs from that 
Lieutenant. If he’s away tonight, the men’ll get braver . . . 


Viazero: Sell me half of that and I'll ransom the loss of one year’s 
harvest. And the rest you can feed your family. 


Cacique: My family! That whole town is my family. Every baby 
who eats porridge here is my family. Every rice-swallowing dotard 
is my family. I feed a nation. 


ViayEro: I guess—what your men can get tonight won’t do at all. 
Let that stupid Insurrection of ours last longer—what famine? That 
Lieutenant does not intend to starve you to eating leaves? It isn’t 
done, even in war. 


Cacique: Rice keeps us strong and the Insurrection goes on. Without 
rice, we lose our legs, our souls even. 


Viayero: You can not live on bird feed forever! 


Cacique: Now don’t you see? That’s what he means, to starve us 
little by little, a slow torture, like the garrote where you go trembling 
and cold but alive while look there—the littlest of my rice stalks— 
my many pregnant women warming in the sun, bursting thei 
straws, aching to be delivered by me—but that Lieutenant and the 
butt-end of his rifle between me and my rice. 


Viayero: What's stopping you from killing seven men? Other towns 
have killed garrisons without the Insurrecto’s help. 


Cacique: You haven’t seen their newest rifles. And all of them dead 
shots even when drunk on demon’s ginebra. 
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ViayeERo: All right, they have arms but all your number and cunning. 
Cacique: I want my rice, no man-killings. 


Viayero: I'll tell you what they did in San Lucas. The mayor gave 
a lechonada. A dozen fat sucklings so tender the milk was still run- 
ning from their mouths. They had Malaga wines—not rice wines— 
Malaga! And these devils, they came, they got friendly too. After 
all the prettiest women of the town were there. Every son of a whore 
(laughing) everyone was coughing pig’s feet and tails with the 
(laughing) with the rat poison! 


(The sound of bamboo stocks clapping together rhythmically at short 
and long intervals with pauses.) 


Cacique: Shhh . . . (he listens intently at the window). 


Viayero: What’s that? 


Cacique: A message from the Insurrectos. 


Viayero: What does it say? 


CaciquE: They need rice. They'll get it here tomorrow night. I feed 
a whole fat army of Insurrectos in the hills! 


ViayERo: You should be a mess general. 


Cacique: Nothing like that. I only want the fruits of my land, every 
rice-carrying stalk. But now—it’s easier to slit the bellies of locusts 
for my rice. 


Viayero: You don’t have much time. You must think of something 


sEmore drastic. 


(Marta appears in the doorway with Concna. Both are dressed in 
19th century peasant camisas and skirts. Marta is tall, a dignified 
woman of the province; ConcHa is very young, naive-looking, and 
a face like the brown madonna.) 


Marta: Bruno, Concha here says she will go tomorrow with the 


“ptenants. 


Cacique: Is that true, Child? 


oncHA: Yes, and my Apo will go too. 
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Cacique: Bless you all then. And wear a brighter scarf; Marta, lend 
her a gold comb. 


Marta: I gave her a chupa of rice instead, what do you say? 
Cacique: Good! But don’t let her go there like a witch. 

(The women leave, Concua bowing and waving to the Cacique.) 
Viayero: What’s that for tomorrow, a fiesta? 


Cacique: It’s my plan. Listen, tell me if it’s good. I’m sending the 
women and children to the Lieutenant to beg him. My blind tenant 
with my goddaughter—that’s Concha there—will lead the troupe. 
Didn’t you see her face? Haggard, dolorous, trembling a little, the 
Lieutenant might be moved perhaps. 


ViayeERo: Na! You'll get alms. Alms won’t feed the fat generals, the 
women, the children, the priest—you want alms? I don’t. I’m a 
businessman. 


Cacique: You don’t understand. This famine forces my hand open 
to be savior. No one else is asked to be noble . . . 


Viayero: Nobility can’t buy my jewels . . . these pearls, strung on 
your wife’s neck in a ball after this plague of war .. . 


Cacique: You talk of jewels while we suck fishbones. My wife should 
hear you. She hears me in the nights, asleep, I mean like the wild 
mother pig I caught in a trap once, it had a litter of six still alive 
that we threw away with the entrails when we cut her up. That 
waste is like—iike this—not alone my son and my wife eating tubers 
—but that a spitting distance away that Lieutenant riding hard on 
my land and in a day ravishing all my rice stalks. 


Viayero: Why don’t you see the Lieutenant? Nothing like having 
your enemy face to face. Look for the man’s passion—every man has 
one—drink, cards, women, nothing like feelings to trip him up. 


Cacique: I'd have boloed him to death if I saw him face to face. 
Viayero: Didn’t you see him when he took your fields? 


Cacique: I sent my wife. We have a late-bearing rimas tree—I had 
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her bring him some, nothing like gifts to ease the way. He was 
polite, my wife said, but like stone on the rice. He needs to starve the 
Insurrectos, to whom he knows we give rice. But he gave a ganta 
to my wife of my own rice, mark you, and thank you for the fruits. 


Viayero: He hasn’t come here? 


Cacique: No, army rules forbid calls. But I hear his horse’s trot when 
he goes home from his outpost to my blind tenant’s house. 


Viayero: O, he likes a blind man’s company? These people are odd. 


Cacique: Not so odd. He fancies the blind man’s grandchild—my 
goddaughter, Concha, you saw her. 


ViayERo: And what in thunder have you done about this new greed? 
First, he commandeers your rice, then he covets your goddaughter 
and all you can do is beg him off—you the Caciqug? 


Cacique: What can I do? 


ViayERO: Kill one greed with the other. You salt out the bitter when 
you want to eat amargoso, don’t you? 


Cacique: Come, don’t speak in riddles, I don’t understand. 
ViayEro: For all the rice—give that girl to the Lieutenant. 
Cacique: Give the girl! You’re mad! 


ViayERo: You are a family man. You don’t want your wife and sons 
cating yams like Negritoes. 


Cacique: But the girl is one of my family too. I vowed to protect 
her before the Church. 


ViayeRo: Even the priest asks you for rice. Without rice, no mass, 
no godfathers, no vows . . . 


Cacique: And what will the people say? 


ViayERO: The people will call you magnanimous—you feed the hun- 
gry at all costs. 


Cacique: The Insurrectos—they’ll shoot me if they should know. 


Viayero: Not when you keep them on their running legs with your 
rice, 
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CaciquE: My rice—yes, my rice. It’s my life, I dispense it to all— 
women, children, judge, priest, soldier, all of the world comes to 
me for rice. Do you think they will be grateful ? 


Viayero: You will be hailed as the new patriot. 


Cacique: No, nothing like that—say, a good farmer, a lover of land 
really. 


Viayero: Of course you are! And more, the noblest Cacique of La 


Nueva Ecija! . . . You will bring the girl then to the Lieutenant. 
Cacique: Let’s wait and see . . . what fate decrees is good for all of 
us—tonight. 


SCENE TWO 


Opens on a late evening in the same warehouse. A lamp is on the 
wooden mortar and another on the closed doorway. In the distance, 
a shuffling of feet, whining of voices and coconut shells, rice bowls 
clacking. Marta rushes from stairs with lamp. 


Marta: It’s the people—the whole town coming here! 
Cacique: The idiots, they'll get shot for curfew. 

Marta: They are hungry. 

(Shuffling and whining outside growing, nearing.) 
Cacique: Aren’t you? And your sons? 

Marta: They'll beg you for rice. 

Cacique: They know there’s no rice. 

Marta: They know your tenants will get some tonight. 


Cacique: If they don’t get shot. 


Marra: Give them something then, a chupa, a mouthful—anything. 


Cacique: Give them my head. That'll be easier than giving them 
what rice my tenants can get. And they’re no help either. Whining, 
slinking out there—just let the enemy hear that and we're lost, the 


tenants, the rice—all lost! 
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Marta: You have to tell them something. 


(Whining grows louder and clacking of shell bowls on the walls 
louder.) 


Cacique: You go tell them—go on, tell them your sons ate the skins 
of wild yams. That should keep them quiet. 


(Marta descends ramps to doorway, stops, and turns to CaciQuE 
with new thought.) 


Marta: I think—just to stave off hunger—we can give them our 
fleshy rimas, it isn’t ripe yet but . . . 


Cacique: The tree will die! 
Marta: What’s a tree? 
Cacique: It’s my tree, I planted it myself, don’t forget that. 


(Marta unbolts the door, townspeople fall on the floor with out- 
stretched hands and bowls, begging for rice! rice! She quiets them 
with a promise of tomorrow, closes the door slowly behind her and 
passes the Cacique on her way to the stairs.) 


Cacique: I was waiting for the tenants—they ought to be back. 


Marta: You think something has happened ? 


Cacique: I would hear the shots if there were any. The fields are 
silent. I don’t like it. 


Marta: What do you think could be keeping them? 


Cacique: That watchdog, the Lieutenant! Ah! To think that tomor- 
row—they’re taking my rice to God-knows-where. A whole year’s 
harvest, Marta! 


Marta: We can eat yams like the others, we are still safe—and not 
yet sick. 


Cacique: How little you ask! I want my rice—all of it. (A knock on 
the door.) It’s Tano! (Cacique opens the door.) 


Tano: The Lieutenant is there. No one can get near or move at all. 
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Cacique: Go back. Alert them all, I'll see myself about the Lieu- 
tenant (closes door). 


Marta: What do you mean to do? 


Cacique: I will go to the fields myself. Get me a scythe, my bolo 
there. 


Marta: You'll get shot. Strung in the fields—a scarecrow for all 
to see. 


Cacique: Shall we let all those (pointing to doorway) people starve? 
I thought you’d give them even my tree. 


Marta: Don’t mock me. That’s different. 


Cacique: The same. You give the fruit of my land and you give me 
away too. So I might as well go... 


Marta: There must be a way—a way to feed all those poor people 
without your being helpless game to that Lieutenant. 


Cacique: So you think that, Woman; you mean it? 

Marta: The Lord with us, you must be kept safe, we have suffered 
enough. 

Cacique: Yes, we have lost much. The others must help . . . 
Marta: Who others? 


Cacique: It is not—it is not as shocking as you might think, when 
in war, robbery and rape .. . 


Marta: What are you saying, Bruno? 
Cacique: The Lieutenant wants our Concha. 
Marta: The girl for the rice? Mother of God, no! 


Cacique: Why not? If it’s not the Lieutenant, then it’s the Insur- 
rectos who'll get her—watch and see. 


Marta: What if it’s the Insurrectos? She loves Dino. She’s not a | 


sow to lend to any boar. 


Cacique: Then you want me to get that rice myself. Get shot at, [ 


without a cry, in the fields a Cacique of straw .. . 
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Marta: Let us starve. The Lord will provide. 


(In the distance, a woman's scream for her son Paquito, recently 


dead.) 

Cacique: Concha for the Lieutenant is not as unpleasant as you 
imagine. 

Marta: It’s immoral! And you her godfather. 


Cacique: Because you think the Lieutenant always the Enemy. Why 
not a man like me, falling in love, and never coming together—a 
tragedy, we are at petty war. 


Marta: Where is honor? And keeping faith with the Insurrectos? 


Cacique: The hungry buzzards—our Insurrectos. I, Bruno, Cacique 
of all those ricelands kept them alive with my rice. Don’t you forget 
that on the day of reckoning. 


Marta: They will kill you if they should know. 
Cacique: I am a patriot, without a gun, yes, but a patriot of rice. 


| Marta: You are a knight of the Virgin. You vowed to protect women. 


Cacique: I feed the priest, he will absolve me . . . don’t fear. 


Marta: I fear your rice is tainted, Bruno. 


Cacique: You call my rice tainted, Woman? Every grain dropping 
from my rice stalk is a pearl, the whitest miracle in silk straw. 


Marta: You love rice like a woman—a mistress. You'll give up 
human flesh, your own godchild! That you wouldn’t do for me. 


Cacique: What you women don’t know about land! To plant her 
seeds through all blights is a duel of love. And to harvest her is to eat 
flowers. So do not speak to me of faith, honor, love, my land is all 
these! 


Marta: You are bewitched (retreating ). Give that girl to the Enemy, 
go on, I curse your land, every fruit and every leaf, may they rot 
forever. 


Cacique: Concha must help—leave us alone. 
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SCENE THREE 


Opens at midnight on the same warehouse. The Cacique 1s seen 
pacing the floor, looking out into the fields, then at the door. ConcHA 
appears at doorway breathlessly. 


Cacique: Concha, were you asleep? 


Concua: No (ascends ramp), your tenant said to hurry, so here I am. 
(Places his hand on her brow) Your blessing, Godfather. 


CaciquE: The saints protect you, Child. 


Concua (looks out window): You've been looking at your fields [7 


all night! Don’t you ever sleep? 


Cacique: I won’t see my fields very long. Now you smell that rice [) 


(inhales), it’s on me all over. Ask your Apo, he knows what I mean. 





Concua: You and my Apo are a nuno—inside the earth. You must ff 


hear butterflies talk. 
Cacique: Your nuno and I—we weep tears of rice. 


Concua (sadly): Yes you do. (Brightly now) O how could I forget— 
thank you for the rice you gave. We can eat yam, you shouldn't 


really ... 


Cacique: No godchild of mine starves while we have one plate of 
rice between us. But, Child, you thank the Lieutenant for that rice. 


He gave it—a ganta—to your godmother. 
Concua: He will give the tenants a ganta each tomorrow! 


Cacique: For you, more, sacks of rice maybe. 


PE RICE ye as, 


Concua: Then I know whom to give it to. The Widow Oria, and j 


the orphans to our left and little Paquito’s mother . . . 


Caciguz: I should hate the Lieutenant for starving us all but I don’t. 
He was nice to your godmother; only this war! 


ConcuHa: He must be a nice man if you say so, Godfather. I’m so 
happy for Dino—perhaps he will not shoot Dino when he comes 


down from the hills. 
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Cacique: Oh no. You wait and see. Should the Insurrectos surrender 
tomorrow, we could have a dinner with the Lieutenant and watch 
how Dino would break lechon skin with him as if there had never 
been a shooting war between them. 


Concna: I pray that every day for Dino’s sake (sadly) but our Insur- 
rectos will never surrender. 


Cacique: No, they will not surrender . . . the poor men. We must 
prepare coins for their eyes. 


ConcHa: Why coins? 


Cacique: People who die of hunger with eyelids open. You close 
them with coins. 


Concna: They will die of hunger? 
Cacique: Not if you help save them from that painful death. 
Concna: Dino! His eyes open. . . 


Cacique: Concha, we need the whole harvest, not one ganta here or 
there. 


Concna: I will beg him on my knees as you say, Godfather. Only— 
I am afraid. He looks at me so. 


Cacique: You need not be afraid of him. I should say he is a gentle 
man. 


Concna: He is tall, a cafre! 
Cacique: He likes you, Concha. 


Concna: I am afraid ... he rides past our hut every night and in 
my nightmare, I hear his horse’s hooves thundering over me. 


Cacique: Don’t imagine him a monster, Child. He is a man like me, 
like your Apo, or Dino. He laughs, cries, sleeps like any of us. He 
even eats rice fried, they say. 


Concna: Dino likes rice fried, too, in the mornings. 
Cacique: Now he’s eating monkeys. 


ConcHa: Sweet Jesus! Not monkeys! 
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Cacique: And tomorrow leaves. We have to get all the rice from the 
Lieutenant. 


Concna: Yes, we will. I'll tell him of little Paquito, Godfather. How 
he died of beri-beri and he only a baby and his mother rolling in 
the dust all the way to his hole in the cemetery. 


Cacique: Tell him of Paquito tonight, Concha. 
Concna: Tonight, Godfather? 


Cacique: Yes, tonight. Our men can not touch a stalk, he himself is 
watching the fields. 


Concua: But you said tomorrow—with my Apo, the tenants! 


Cacique: Tomorrow his soldiers will come, cut down the rice and 
haul them to the ends of the earth. Only you can move him, but 


tonight! 
Concna: What shall I do? 


Cacique: Call out to him, get him off his horse, take him away from 
the fields to his outpost. 


Concna: Will he—listen to me? 

Cacique: He loves you, we think. 

Concua: He will harm me. 

Cacique: I shall protect you, by my oath as knight of the Virgin. 
Concna: It is dark, Godfather. 

Cacique: I have a torch for you (brings up torch). 

Concua: My Apo! 

Cacique: He can be left alone for one night if you must save us all. 
Concua: I don’t know the way. 

Cacique: I shall bring you up to him on my horse. 


Concna: I am afraid. 


Cacique: Remember Paquito. 
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Concua: O I can see his face . . . so small! His mother’s cries in 
my ears (covers her head with her hands as a woman’s mourning 
wail is heard; the Cacique picks up Concna’s scarf fallen on the 


floor). 
Cacique: Put on your scarf. It is cold in the Lieutenant’s outpost. 


(Concna takes the scarf, then looks at the fields, at the Cacique who 
beckons with his head and holds high a lighted torch while she fol- 
lows, shivering, out to the fields.) 


SCENE FOUR 


Opens on the same interior of the Cacique’s warehouse the morning 
after. A group of tenants are measuring rice by the ganta from a mat, 
pouring them in turn into sacks held open by two men for each sack. 
They count by singsong, alow chorus. Marta is seated on another mat 
mending sacks, facing the doorway and beside the Caciqur on the 
wooden inverted mortar. TANo is accounting for the night's raid on 
the Cacique’s fields. 


Cacique: Thirteen sacks near the river? 

Tano: A patrol was there. 

Cacique: Nine sacks in the west field. That’s too little! 
Tano: The Lieutenant was there . 

Cacique: The Lieutenant wasn’t there! 

Tano: He didn’t leave until you came with Concha. 


Cacique: That’s enough! (Rises from his chair angrily. TANo turns 
to walk back to the workers.) Tano! (Tano faces him.) We're har- 
vesting the whole field today. 


TaNno AND TENANTs: The whole field! In daylight? 
Cacique: You heard me. 
Tano: But the Lieutenant .. . 


Cacique: He will give us the rice. (The men whisper among them- 
selves.) Get the men ready, Tano! 
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(The men sit on their haunches and start sharpening their scythes 
on the wet stones, the men counting rice resume their work in sing- 
song. The ViayERo appears in the doorway, takes in the meaning of 
this busy air in the Caciqur’s once-empty warehouse and breaks into 
a pleased smile as he walks down the ramp to inspect the rice.) 


Viasero: I see the Cacique’s rice is safe home. 
Cacique: Not all—but you can shop here. 


ViayEro: What have we here? (Takes a palmful of rice, smells it 
appreciatively and then lets it fall between his fingers to the light) 
Good! Very good! 


Cacique: Milagrosa. Freshly milled and not a breath of straw (takes 
a palmful himself and lets it fall between his fingers proudly to the 
light). 


ViAJERO (nodding in cautious approval): Well, now we can do busi- 
ness. (Unlocks his safebox, unties his velvet jewel pouch and holds 
up a necklace with one hand and on the other he lets fall a palmful 
of rice to the light for all to see.) Pearls for pearls! (Turns to Marta.) 
Pearls for the honorable Cacique’s wife. (Marta ignores him, bends 
over her mending.) Pearls anyone? (Turns around to the workers 
who stare at him sullenly.) Why pearls—(sees Conca at the door- 
way). Pearls for the Cacique’s beloved godchild! 


Att: Concha! (Everyone looks at Concua, framed in the doorway, 
her dolorous air more marked.) 


Marta: Concha! Child! (Marta rises slowly from her mat and goes 
to embrace Concna.) Are you hurt? (Holds up her hands, looks at 
her face, touches her hair.) 

Concna: I came to give Godfather his rice (She takes out a folded 
document from her camisa, hands it trembling to the Cacique and 
turns to go.) 


Cacique: You must eat—we have all the rice now .. . 


Concua (at doorway): I was thirsty, he gave me water—he was— 
he was kind (rushes out, Marta following with cries of “Concha’’ ). 
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Viayero: Read it. 


Cacique (unfolds document, his hands shaking, and reads): By 
authority vested on me as Commanding Officer under military law, 
for extraordinary favors—granted to the occupying forces—I hereby 
release the rice lands of Bruno Santos, better known as Caciqueng 
Bruno, and all its yield of rice to feed the inhabitants of the town on 
condition that none of it shall be sold, bartered, or given away in any 
form for profit or aid to the Army of the Insurrection of the Philip- 
pine Republic on pain of death... by execution. Signed, 
Lieutenant .. . 


Viayero: Cannot be sold! 
Cacique: On pain of death! 


(The workers huddle, whisper angrily and in a crowd move up to 
the Cacique and the Viayero, their scythes gleaming. Tano leads 
the group.) 


Tano: Were you going to sell our rice? 

Cacique: It’s my rice! 

Tenants: And you will buy? 

ViayERo: That’s my business! 

Tano: You gave Concho away for that rice, Cacique! 
Cacique: Quiet! 

Tenants: Call the Insurrectos! 

Cacique: Yes, call the hungry crows, go on! 

Tenant: Death for the leeches! Death for the traitor! 


(Marta’s scream of “Concha” at the doorway stops the threats of the 
men. She holds up Concha’s slippers.) 


AtL: Concha! 


Marta (shading her eyes): In that tree! Let her down gently. 


(The tenants move to the doorway slowly as a man and shade their 
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eyes in shock at the sight from the doorway, then rush out. The 
Cacique and the Viayero are left facing the doorway. Marta with 
the slippers to her breast makes a long, low wail.) 


Marta: Her small feet, Bruno! Her eyes. Her dangling feet! Her 
eyes! 


SCENE FIVE 


Opens on the same interior of the Cacique’s warehouse, it is evening, 





one lamp on the mortar and another on the doorway. The Caciqut f 
is seated tensely in his cane chair, now and then clicking fiercely the § 


abacus on his lap. Marta stands facing the window. Noise of men 
coming and a horse’s hooves. The lights of torches flicker on the 
dark walls. 


Cacique (grasping the mortar’s edges): How far are they? 
Marta: Near the orchard. 

Cacique: You must put a new fence there. How many are there? 
Marta: So many. I can see their scythes gleaming. 

Cacique: The pigs! Trampling on my bushes. 

Marra: There’s someone on a horse (neighing of a horse). 
Cacique: Picking my fruits! (A silence) Where are they now? 


Marta: They have stopped. 


(A blow, then several blows at once, a furious hacking in the silence.) 


Cacique: Axes! They're cutting down something in my land! (He |) 


rises angrily, the abacus falls to the floor. Marta puts herself between 
him and the view.) 


Marra: Sit down. Don’t look. 


Cacique (falling back on his chair): It’s my rimas tree! I can feel it 
(shuddering), every blow on my bones! 


Marta: It is where she hanged—the Lord receive her. 


Cacique: My tree! My fruit and my shade! My tree! 
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Marta: Hush now, a tree of death. (Axing stops.) It is down. 
(A crash.) 


Cacique: Swear to me (¢akes Marta’s skirt)—Swear to me after this 
war you will plant for my son an orchard . . . 


Marta: I swear. (Noise of men and horse coming nearer and louder.) 
They’re almost here. The man on the horse has a hat—with a star 
. . . a sword on his side! 


Cacique (standing): A horse, a star, a sword—it’s the General him- 
self (draws himself up proudly) come to me for my rice! 
(Marta bows her head at this show of pride.) 


Cacique: Will you speak for me, Woman? 
Marta: I am your wife. 


Cacique: I love my land. I am a patriot too. (He moves entrancedly 
to his rice sacks pyramided against the walls and outstretches his 
hands around them in an embrace.) This is my rice (looks up) to 
save all! 


(Loud knocking on the door with a sword. Marta unbolts the door 
slowly and the voice of an INsurrEecto booms the message.) 


[NsurrecTo: The Army of the Philippine Republic arrests the person 
of Caciqueng Bruno for trial as accomplice in a crime against chastity 
on the person of the minor Concha Rey and high treason in giving 
comfort to the enemy! (They seize the Cacique.) 
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Sepang Loca 


AMELIA L. LAPENA 


Characters: 


Son 

MOoTHER 

FATHER 

SEPANG Loca 

Two fishermen 

Five dancing women 

Townsfolks: ELENA, Pepro, Carpo, NicoLas 


Scenes: 


1—Village dustroad before Sepang Loca’s garden 
2—Village church yard 

3—A kitchen 

4—Same as 1, this time the whole scene revealed 


There will be need for only three settings: Scene 1 and 4, middle 
stage; Scene 2, left side of middle stage; Scene 3, right side—each to 
be spotted while Son narrates story. In all flashbacks while narration 
is going on, movements are pantomimic and dance-like. Dimming 
and blackout, as indicated each time throughout text, should hold 
the characters transfixed—like figures in a painting. 


Son (spotlighted, right side of stage): By the time my men get done 
with this part of the old hometown, it will be crusted clear through 
with a foot deep of cement. Think on’t—a thick crust of cement on 
every stone, every inch of dirt, every living thing lodged within the 
heart of this yellow earth. A highway glaring white under the intense 
yellow sun. And yet, now (sitting and picking up stick to point with), 
this you see was once the village (dimming on Son, gradual lighting 
on road, Scene 1, characters coming to life slowly as narration gathers 
details) dustroad. It was a busy little dustroad. Brown fishermen with 
slimy green nets slung over their shoulders, village women balancing 
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deep baskets of silver-bodied fish on their heads—they would walk 
on this dustroad, down to the sea or up to the marketplace, dark 
seaweeds entwined around their bare legs, their mouth white with 
seasalt, their head bands fluttering in the hot air, their happy chatter 
breaking through the heavy yellow dust clear as the animated gobble 
of fowls. I used to watch them. They were simple-hearted really. 
Brown and strong. They heave the heavy burden of fish from the 
sea their women sell or barter their catch for rice. They lead a simple 
life, marvel secretly at the strength of their women (gradual dim- 
ming), humbled at the coming of each child. They die old, their 
lungs clogged with salt and their skin toughened like leather by 
seawater (complete blackout). There used to be a grass hut (slow 
spotting) here beside which stood a stone well. We had to cut through 
this land. My men bulldozed the place and swept everything away 
as though they were matchsticks. As they were uprooted and rolled 
aside before the mouth of the machine, I remembered. My men knew 
nothing at all about this place. They came with me from the city. 
We have been sent by the Government. But I, I remembered. Ten, 
or was it nine years ago? Perhaps, it did not even happen at all? 
Sepang Loca (flash on a brightly-costumed woman walking down 
the dustroad, a meeting between her and two brown fishermen who 
each brush against her arm. She flees from them to one side of the 
stage and cowers. The two fishermen walk on, throwing their faces 
up in laughter) they used to call her. They say that each town has 
one of them (spot dimming on Srpanc Loca, in cowering position.) 
Yes, one of them (complete blackout) in every town. 

One of them in every town—a toddling idiot with a perpetual 
grin, a town’s clown. We, we had this bright speck of a foreign bird 
it seemed, buxom and brown, her hair pulled back and shining with 
coconut oil. Ah, but she had firm breasts and thighs, this Sepang 
Loca. Once, during the Feastday of Santa Clara (flash on Scene 2 
—a church yard festooned and bright with paper buntings and 
lighted lanterns. On one side, stands a huge statue, the only visible 
part of it being the hem of its heavy velvet gown resting on a flower 
and candle-decked carriage. It has stopped in the center of the 
church yard after the procession and before it, five women are 
dancing ), 1 saw her dance. The women come here when they are in- 
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fertile, they come to dance and chant their prayers. They come wear- 
ing their brightest dresses and straw hats covered with flowers. It 
was into this circle that Sepang Loca entered dancing. She was 
wearing a red skirt and a crown of red flowers. Giant gumamelas— 
they were bobbing wildly while she danced and threw her skirt high 
and stamped the ground. The women tried to stop her, danced 
around her to cover her from our view. But Sepang Loca would 
snake her way out of their circle each time and dance impetuously, 
her supple body thrown in full abandon to the dance, her arms beat- 
ing the air like wild wings, her crown of flowers quivering like red 
tentacles. The women grew more and more horrified. Heavens, how 
would Santa Clara take all of this—this vulgarity! Sepang Loca’s 
thighs gleaming under the lanterns and the men cheering! They all, 
in an unmistakable wave (dimming), swooped on her like a cloud 
of hawks until the crown of red flowers was no more (complete 
blackout ). 

Mv old man died when the war was about to end in the Philip- 
pines. The Americans landed in Leyte and town after town was 
being liberated. The Japanese army was retreating to the North; in 
its wake, across the land there was burning, looting and killing. 
Some Japanese soldiers stuck sticks of dynamite and blew up the 
bridge before they left town. A shrapnel, big as an axehead, flew and 
struck Father down on the nape. Almost severed his head. We 
brought him home and Mother sank moaning at the sight of so much 
blood. She wasn’t strong after that. Just like a shadow. She doted 
on Father, Mother did. I guess that’s why she died shortly after. 
She never got up from bed after she fainted. But that evening— 


Flash on Scene 3, a huge white-washed kitchen. A cool, old kitchen 
with high half-oval windows lined in threes across its thick adobe 
walls so that without the massive stone stove filling one corner, a 
big iron funnel forming an inverted “Y” over its red flaming mouths, 
the low pantry and immediately above it a row of bronze pots and 
pans gleaming alternately in the darkness, one might think that he 
had stepped into one of those roomy Spanish conventos. There is a 
small flight of steps peeping on the deep end of the stage. On the 
opposite side is a half-open door from which now the orange glow 
of the setting sun has streamed in. The orange path is caught on the 
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cobbled floor and between the legs of a round table. There are three 
chairs around it, quiet and waiting. The linen is white and spotless. 
The table is set. 


MorTHER (coming down the steps and turning her head to call): 
Be sure to mop the floor, Mauricio, mop it up por Dios y por Santo. 
One would think I have a household of mayors by the way you 
people behave. What a lot falls on a woman the day she bursts from 
the womb. Ah . . . (going around the kitchen stove to table, fixing 
supper) . . . a woman has to do this, a woman has to do that and 
then pooh (swinging a wooden ladle) life comes . . . 


Son (taking the ladle and putting it in to his mouth): . . . to an end. 
Hummm, arroz caldo! I'm famished. 


Moruer: You always are. Go on there (taking the ladle and shooing 
him off with it) and wash. Go. 


Son: But first (ceremoniously kissing her hand and then her cheek) 
there! Buenas, Mama, buenas. And now your blessings. 


Mortuer (making a big sign of the cross over his bowed head): The 
Lord’s bountiful blessings on you, Son. 


Son: Thank, you, Mama. 
MortHeErR: How’s work, Son? 


Son (walking to the kitchen sink while rolling up his sleeves): We 
have macadamized the road to the Camino Real. Tomorrow, the 
men have made a pact on’t, at the sight of the Camino Real, at no 
less than ten feet they swore, they will throw up their shovels and 
drink tuba. Pedro, that sly fellow, has three bamboo tubes full ready 
—the reddest to burn our throats. 


Mortuer: Ten feet? Oh, you little children! Touch the Camino Real 
and then rejoice. Bah, men are such fools, they grovel with joy at 
the sight of a door. You'll drink with them? 


Son: You ask me if I can stand near a spray and not get sprinkled 
with water! Where’s Father? 


Moruer: In the bathroom. Poor man, he must have gone to sleep 
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again. It comes so easily when one is old. I have caught myself dozing 
off a number of times too. I would sit here darning a sock, here by 
the fire and then my stitches begin to blur, my thread and sock, they 
roll to the floor and my chin falls on my chest and I wake up in a 
jolt. Ay, me, we are getting older and older each day. We know, 
yet we can not do anything about it. First, it was the cradle’s here 
and the grave’s there. Then, it comes to be the grave’s here and the 
cradle’s there and how we crossed the line is really beyond a poor old 
woman’s thinking. Ah, but it happens, it happens. And then it is all 
over. Son, I beg of you (putting a bowl on the table), stay away. 


Son (wiping his hands with a towel): Huh? 


Moruer: Stay away from wine! It’s an evil spirit. I remember Ron- 
aldo once, I remember it distinctly. He was swaying on the road, his 
shirt front drenched with blood, his eyes . . . 


Son: Aw, Mama! 
Mortuer: Son, I tell you. Let me tell you—Ronaldo once . . . 


Son: We take a few glasses, Mama, but after what? After days and 
days of digging up the shape of a road, under the sun, the stones are 
live coals, the shovels like lead. Mama, I tell you, we throw all of 
these down and free our bodies. Wine is the wind. 


FATHER (coming down the stairs): Who speaks of wine, heh? 


Mortner: Your son. He speaks of wine and the wind—and, and 
liberation! 


FatHer: Wine and wind! You should see the men who are brought 
to my office, Aijo, they roll in the dust like swine imploring, Have 
mercy, Sefior Alcalde, my family would starve. Bah, I don’t see any 
liberation. And the wind, it brings no fouler smell than wine and 
sweat combined. 


Son (weakly): I speak of drinking until you feel a few feathers 
floating in your head. 

Fatuer: Aha, the very feathers that should go to the nest. The very 
feathers! Their families starve because they want the feathers ( point- 
ing to his head), here! 
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Morner: Tee-dum. It is getting dark. Ay, these windows are for 
birds. Bring in the lantern, Son. Let’s have supper. Aha, I have the 
meatiest mutton and broth, ay, the bones are dripping with clear 
golden marrow. I went to the slaughterhouse myself and picked 
them. You both shall be warmed to your bones. Oh, button your 
collar, Mauricio, you'll catch cold. Looks out at me like an eye! 
First time I saw it, Son, like a big black teardrop it was, Father pulled 
himself up proudly this way. And he said, Paz, he said, my Father 
gave me this and he pointed to his chest, and Ill give it to my son! 
It was the first sign I sought when I nursed you for the first time. 
Well, come now and say grace, Father. Put the lamp there and take 
your seat, Son. The soup is getting cold and | detest a rim of fat 
around my bowl. 


Fatuer: Lord, we thank Thee for this blessing of a full table. Al- 
ways look with grace, we pray, upon this house and all its tenants. 


MornHer: Amen. 
Son: Amen. 


FaTHER: Humm, soup’s good, Mother. Yes, very good; reminds me, 
we are to bring a jar of coffee to boil for the folks at the Aplaya. 
Quite a confusion going on in the place. I had to send a squad down 
there late this afternoon. The town’s full of curious people. Something 
happens, a brawl starts in one of the streets and they flock to the spot 
like flies. The Camino Real had to be cleared off for the traffic. The 
cars tooted their horns and the calesas jingled their bells until the 
place sounded like a mess of a marketplace. It took my men two 
hours to clear that noisy tangle, the motors and horses on one side 
and the people on the other. I promised we'll be there tonight. 


Mortuer: What’s all this? Not having left the house, this is all very 
strange to me. Start where you should, Father. Start from the begin- 
ning. Oh, something has happened and I did not even know. Oh, 
this is terrible. Why, it seems that I’m not part of this town at all! 


Faruer: First, another bowl of soup, Mother. This is very good. 
Wouldn’t you like to have some more, Son? Mother (calling out to 
her while she stands before the stove), put more, some more for 
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Danilo. By the way, Son (lowering his voice), | did not mean to be 
so hard. I drink too, you know. Like I always say, Son, a man’s 
entitled to a vice—if he has the pocket for it! Heh! 


Moruer: A ladleful for each of you, no more. You must have room 
for the meat. Now, Mauricio, from the beginning. 


Fatuer: When I left the Aplaya, the place had quieted down, a few 
of the men stayed. They built a bonfire in the yard and a bamboo 


crane over the stone well. 


Motner (collecting the soup bowls): A bonfire! A bamboo crane! 
What are all these for? Oh, something exciting has happened, ay, 
truly and I did not even know. 


Fatuer: Oh, Mother, I'll tell you everything if you just give me time! 
Pass the sauce, Son. As I was saying, the men built a bonfire in the 
yard and a crane over the stone well in Sepang Loca’s garden. This 
morning, it was almost noon I think, old Elena said she heard a 
baby crying. From Sepang Loca’s hut, that is. Old Elena was gather- 
ing some camote tops and she said that she sat up and listened. She 
ran back to her house and cooked some soup to bring to Sepang 
Loca. You know how it is with that woman, being alone and as old 
Elena says, she snarls at anyone who tries to go up to her hut and help 
her at those times. I should say this Sepang Loca’s strong and remark- 
ably well-ordered when her time comes. 


Moruer: Such shame! Ay, Santisima Madre, ay such shame! 


Fatuer: So old Elena goes there limping, the bowl of soup to stir, 
as old Elena puts it, to stir Sepang Loca’s milk. For the child, you 
know. But the mother and the child are not in the house. Old Elena 
said that she looked and looked and they were not in the house. 
She was alarmed to say the least, she flew out of the hut shrieking 
that Sepang Loca and her child have vanished. The people came and 
they started looking all over the place, inside the house and in the 
garden. Until finally, finally, someone remembered how Sepang 
Loca goes straight to the well after her child is born. She bathes 
herself clean, as you know, and the baby too. 


Moruer: Oh, it is a miracle each time—how her babies manage to 
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stay alive. And she too, how she lives on and on. The fire of blood 
and the ice of water from the well! She’s as strong as a carabao, 
surely, or the devil keeps her. I see no other explanation. Women die 
of less. No, it can’t be true. And yet it is, she lives on while her babies 
grow transplanted in some other houses, each home fearfully waiting 
for that streak to show. Ay, it is terrible. Ay, such shame, such shame! 


Fatuer: They were right. They came upon her after clearing the 
bushes. She was slumped over the mouth of the stone well, her arms 
dangling down the slimy inside of the stone wall. 


MoruHer: Santisima, and the child! 


Fatuer: She must have dropped it. That is what the men are trying 
to find out. 


Morner: It is taking them so long! 


Fatuer: They're almost sure. Sepang Loca must have had a spell of 
dizziness. She isn’t as young as she used to be. 


Moruer: And she’s dead! 


FatHer: She was cold and dead when they found her. Must be too 
much loss of blood. 


Moruer: Madre mia, cold and dead! 


Fatuer: She isn’t as young as she used to be. She isn’t as strong. You 
didn’t know about this, Son? 


Son: We have moved away from the place more than a month ago. 
I heard the confusion and saw the crowd from a distance. Guess I 
wasn’t too interested. We worked hard so we could finish much 
before it got dark. You know, we were afraid it would get dark. 


Motuer (reaching out for his hand): Oh, he works hard. Someday, 
you'll be building bridges and highways, Son. That will be the day. 
I may be in the grave by that time or still alive, a blabbering old 
woman, but even now as I think on it, I’m proud of you. Joining 
town to town, why, even God will be proud! 


Faruer: I’m ready for my coffee now, Mother. Then, we can rest a 
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little while and go to the Aplaya. They must be waiting for me. 
I would not be surprised if someone should come for us now. 


Mortuer: This coffee is hot, be careful. Pass the cream and sugar to 
Father, Son. Push your plate away, here, let me have it. Your coffee. 
Oh, it’s very hot. I shall not have mine, I think. I'll clear the table 
and stack the dishes in the sink. I can do them when we come home 
tonight. Do you suppose it is going to take them long, Mauricio? 


FatHer: The well is deep and quite narrow. The men were still 
tying up the bamboos when I left them. They have to look for a 
small fellow to do the diving. Then we’ll know if the child is inside 
the well. 


Son: Can it be in any other place? If the woman, if Sepang Loca, is 
slumped over the mouth of the well as you said? 


Mortuer: There can be no other place. Ay, such shame, such shame! 


FatHer: We'll find out. Mother, take a wrap. It is cold out there with 
the sea close by. Better put on a coat, Son. 


Son: I don’t think I'll go. I'd rather stay here and read. 
Moruer: Read! 

FatHer: How can you say such a thing! 

Mortuer: Not come! The whole town’s there. 

Son: I shall not be missed. 


Fatuer: You die, the whole town misses you. You are not there, 
everyone asks about you. You are alive, you are there and nobody 
pays you mind. We are a funny lot. You should be there, Azjo, the 
men are taking turns at the well while the women watch and keep 
the coffee warm on the fire. Mother, the coffee jar. 


Moruer: I’m refilling it, Mauricio. Go up there and get my wrap, 
Son. It’s in the top drawer of the bureau. You won’t miss it—it’s my 
old blue wrap with little black puffy balls. 


Fatuer: I think we’d better take the lantern too. 


(Gradual lighting of the middle stage for Scene 4, while Scene 3 
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slowly dims out on the Moruer who is refilling the coffee jar, the 
FaTHER in the act of taking the lantern from the table and the Son 
coming down the stairs with his coat on and the blue wrap in one 
hand. They all stand transfixed until complete blackout in Scene 3 
and the full lighting of Scene 4 are attained simultaneously. One side 
has a tall bamboo crane with a few men around it. They are unrolling 
the rope into the well and pulling it out at intervals. They work in 
heave-hos, the end of the rope apparently holds a man as they call 
down into the well a few times. On the other side, before a small 
bonfire over which a kettle hangs, sit a few huddled figures. Except 
for this fire and the torch held above the well, the scene is totally a 
play in these three predominant colors: purple, blue and grays to 
black. The FatrHer, Moruer and Son walk into the scene, the FATHER 
holding his lantern aloft to discern the faces which call greetings 
to them.) 


Faruer: Good evening. Good evening to all of you. I kiss your hand, 
Old Mother Elena. Hoy, Pedro, Nicolas, Cardo! So good to see you 
all here. 

E.ena: The Lord’s blessings on you, Sefior Alcalde, and to the 
Sefiora. There is room around the fire, right here. Unless you want 
to see how they are doing at the well? 


Moruer ( sitting down ): The men can go there. I shall sit here where 
it is nice and warm. I brought some coffee, Old Mother Elena. 


Pepro (yawning): Ho-hum, that’s good. Coffee warms the stomach. 


E.ena: That’s all you have been doing—warming your stomach. 


Prpro: Here’s space for you, Danilo. Fresh coffee is poured this way 
first and then down the line. 


Etena (sharply): Can’t you think of something better? 


Pepro: Oh, sure. I should have brought ¢uda, it warms the blood too 
(nudging the Son), eh, Danilo? If I didn’t promise you those three 
tubes full ? 


ELena (throwing up her hands in despair): He is beyond hope! 
What is a mother to do? One can only try so hard! Ay Sefiora, what 
monsters we raise! 
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Moruer: Sometimes, we can only pray. 


Exena: I have grown callouses on my knees, Sefiora. Ay! I make 
devotions to the Holy Virgin. I have lighted, oh heaven knows how 
many tapers! How many trips have I made, ay, on my knees to all 
the holy and immaculate saints in the church. I beat my chest, tears 
run down my cheeks like twin-rivers. I implore the heavens to hear 
me, ay, I’m hoarse with begging. Does it do any good? Ay, Sefiora, 
(sweeping a hand to her Son), as you can very well see. 


Moruer: You should join your Father, Son; they need strong men. 
Yes, Old Mother Elena, I should think it is a mystery what our 
wombs bring to the world. 


Pepro: You should see Sepang Loca now, she’s all (passing a hand 
quickly across the front of his shirt), and dead. Out there, on the 
grass. She looks so dark, Danilo, oh, so dark. 


Morner: Son? 
Son (rubbing his eyes): No, I think I'll stay here. I'll go maybe later. 


Nicotas: I should like to have some coffee, Old Mother Elena. One 
gets cold easily when one is old, kind old mother. But indeed, it is a 
cold night. The air is cold and still like Sepang Loca there. 


Dancinc Woman 1: Yes, like Sepang Loca. 
Dancinc Woman 2: Do the gods watch or the devils? 


Dancinc Woman 3: How you speak! Have care! It is her first night. 
Her spirit still hovers over her body. It listens. 


Dancinc Woman 2: Your words creep into my bones. Ay, now, | 
tremble with fear. 


Dancinc Woman 3: It’s the solemn truth. Sepang Loca’s spirit 
(pointing emphatically in the direction of the well) floats there, 
unable to move away too far. Suddenly it finds itself free and it is 
bewildered. 


Dancinc Woman 4: Oh, by the third night, it should have pulled 
itself away, the corpse would be well-covered with earth by then 
and so it would fly away free as the air. 
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Dancinc Woman 5 (very solemnly): It makes a nine-day journey 
to the higher regions, away from all these impure elements and for 
its safety, we pray for nine nights. On the thirtieth night, my mother 
used to tell me, it comes back to visit briefly the people and the objects 
its owner loved intensely or hated intensely. Then, away it goes again. 


Dancinc Woman 2: We should not have come. Now, the night is 
dark, there is a wide field on the way to my house and over a wall 
at one end of it is an old mossy cemetery. Ay, I shall stay here all 
night I think and wait for the morning. 


Carvo: This can go on and on. Bah, such foolish women! 
Pepro: May it go on and on. Ah, such sweet little women! 


Dancinc Woman 1: Stay with me, Felisa. Ay, I hope my husband 
comes to take me home. But he comes home so tired. I give him his 
supper, he finishes it and straight off falls asleep with his cheek on 
the table. Before we were married, he used to fold his napkins under 
his plate like a gentleman. Now, he falls asleep. Ay! He does not 
even know that I’m here. 


Carpo: Now they tremble with fear. Bah! 
Pepro: When they get so frightened, we can quiet them down, heh? 


Dancinc Woman 3: My husband comes and at once they tie a rope 
around his waist and lower him into the well because he is small 
and light and he can stay under water like a fish. They have been 
dipping him and pulling him out, | shall not be surprised if he is 
blue all over with the cold. 


Dancinc Woman 2: Will we stay all night? A child lies somewhere, 
in the black heart of that well. Maybe it is not there at all? And the 
men keep working. Ay, they are all silent while they work. As if 
their faces are made of stone! 


Dancinc Woman 3: It is a deep well. Truly, a deep well. Weeds— 
weeds choke its bottom. A net of weeds! A net to hold him under. 
They will find it hard to pull him up. When they do, he’ll be dead! 
Uuuh! Oh! 


Exena: Silencio, Felisa. Stop your sobbing this very instant! 
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Mortuer ( pulling the woman to her): We search for a child, woman. 
It is difficult to search for a child. Think, if it were your own. 


Dancinc Woman 3: Mine! (She sobs louder.) 


Dancinc Woman 1: Felisa and I, we all, we danced and prayed to 
the blessed’ and most holy Santa Clara for a child. 


Dancinc Woman 2: A seed in our dry wombs. 

Dancinc Woman 5: To sprout in a season of growing. 
Dancinc Woman 4: And it is given to that woman out there! 
Dancinc Woman 5: It could be a boy. 

Dancinc Woman 1 (with wonder): Yes, it could be a boy! 


Dancinc Woman 4: It could be anything. Ay, but for the grace of 
having a child. 


Nicotas: I have grown old, not a single hair on this head can now 
hide the dark, but have I known what a woman is? There is a war, 
a famine comes over the land, somewhere the angry mouth of a 
volcano cracks open and spits mud and fire but a woman, she thinks 
of nothing but to have a child. My dear dead Bestra, God rest her 
soul (crossing himself quickly), my little sweet wife, when she spoke 
of a child, tears stood in her eyes and her lips trembled. When our 
son was born and she lay dying, with my own hands, I bring to her 
lips the face of the child and she kissed it and she died smiling. 
(Unable to control himself, sobs) Ay, a woman! What power has 
she through a thing so small? Why with a thumb I can press those 
tiny nostrils! And yet—yes, it is life! My little Bestra, she smiled. 
So clear, her face shone. From that coffin, through the mud, that 
smile was a shout, I gave the world a child! It is all (shaking his 
head sadly) confusing to me. 


ELENA (turning to the Motuer): I came this afternoon. To her house 
I go with a bowl of hot broth. To stir her milk, I say to myself. To 
stir her milk for the baby, you know. 


Moruer: Mauricio told us. 
Exena: And is she there? No! And the child, is it there? No! And 
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so I walk around the house calling to her. Sepa, Sepa, I call out to 
her. Does anybody answer? You ask me, Sefiora. 


Carpo: I thought all at once of the well. 
Moruer: And did you get an answer? 


ELena: No one. No one answers. I look into her small room, Sefiora, 
there is her mat spread upon the floor and a crumpled blanket. They 
have vanished, I say to myself and I run out of the house calling the 
neighbors. They have disappeared, I say to them, Sepang Loca gave 
birth to a child but they have both disappeared. How do you know, 
they ask me. I heard a baby cry, I say to them. I’m old, I’m a little 
deaf, but I heard a cry! 


Dancinc Woman 3 (lifting her head): She heard it with—her heart! 


Dancinc Woman 1: Her face was white when I saw her. She was 
like a ghost and could hardly speak. 


Dancinc Woman 4: I said to Felisa it was impossible that they 


should vanish. There is an explanation for everything, I say. 
Carpo: I thought all at once of the well. 


Nicoras: Eh, eh? Did you mention the well? Of course, I told them 
about the well. Why, out before that very road, I said to them, To 
the well! Go look there and you will find her and the child. 


Dancinc Woman 5: How is a man to know all these things. I ran 
to the well myself, Sefiora, while they were having a fine chat out 
there. I ran out there. I ran. I cleared the bushes myself and saw the 
well. And I shrieked, Santisima, I shall never forget it. How she 
hanged over the mouth of the well like a limp sack of rice. And they 
all came running and they saw me on my knees. 


Dancinc Woman 1: She was trembling all over. 


Dancinc Woman 5: I could hardly stand. How could I tell if I was 
cold or hot? I could hardly get up on my feet. 


Dancinc Woman 1: We had to pull her up. Her hands were cold. 
She was trembling all over and could not speak. 
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Dancinc Woman 4 (sharply): A curse be upon its unknown father! 


ALL THE Women: Ah! 


Evena (crossing herself): Such things could not be said. Oh, all you 
dear and lovely saints, close your ears. It was a mistake. 


Dancinc Woman 4: It was no mistake. 
Pepro (aside to the Son): She deplores the waste. Watch that woman. 
Son: I shall go there (he stands up) and see what I can do to help. 


Pepro (meaningfully ): Sepang Loca lies over there before the well, 
but there is room to pass on either side. 


Son (softly but firmly): 1 can find my way. I have eyes. 


Exena: Ay, what we say at times. But when a mother has a son, she 
thinks before she speaks. 


Moruer: When a woman has a son, sometimes, she does not speak. 
To all other sons she is a mother. Ay, I have a son who is a builder 


and I am proud to say it. 


Nicoxas (slapping his leg): It is cold and the mosquitoes are begin- 
ning to come. You can hear them coming like the waves. 


Carpo: Now, if the body is found, that is another matter. Think of it, 
old Nicolas, two drowned bodies. 
Nicotas: Heh, Sepang Loca did not drown. I tell you, young man, 


she was on the well but hardly in it. In order to drown, doesn’t one 
need water? Well, she was reaching for water but hardly because 


she wanted to drown. 

Carpo: Oho! Now, let me tell you about foul air, old Nicolas. There 
are two (spreading two fingers), | repeat, two plain ways of dying 
of foul air. One, you breathe it in. And two (triumphantly putting 
up his fingers before the old man’s face) you stop breathing so you 
do not get it into your system. I ask you is this right? 

Nicoxas (admitting the logic but knowing a trick is up somewhere): 
Yah, but ...I mean... 

Carvo (blandly, quick to grasp the confusion): And so, you die 
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whether it is in or out of your system! In like manner, old Nicolas, 
Sepang Loca drowned whether the foul water of that well yonder 
got into her system or not. (Old Nicoxas tries to protest.) Now, | 
grant you that the situation may not be entirely similar but, old 
Nicolas, but! water is one of the more powerful elements, and this 
you may not know—it has fury and sound and smell and some weak 
soul upon absorbing any of these into its system is forced to swoon. 
And the creature soon falls (sweeping his fingers along the ground, 
old Nicoras following the gesture with fully fascinated eyes) dead! 
And if such a creature died because of water, what manner of dying 
is it but drowning? 


Pepro (clapping his hands while old Nicotas sits utterly speechless): 
The very font of wisdom! The very master! (Declaiming) Crawl 
back to ancient Delphi with tails between your legs, oh you oracles, 
for shame! Ricardo Sanprocopio, the great master has come! 


Carpo: Now, you shut up there, man! 


Nicoxas (peering across them): 1 think it is the Sefior Alcalde him- 
self coming. Quiet you two! 


FaTHER (approaching the group): It won't take too long now, I 
should say. Juan thinks he has touched the body of the child. (4 
murmur of awe is heard from the women.) They have to pull Juan 
out once in a while. That’s what is taking it so long. He gets tired, 
Felisa. The last time they let him down, they threw in about thirty 
feet of rope. Juan said he'll give a real strong tug as soon as he gets 
the child. 


Exena: You should have some coffee, Seftor Alcalde. And you, 
Senora, let me fill your cup. 


Mortuer: I had enough, Old Mother Elena, it was good coffee, thank 
you. 


FaTHeEr (extending his hand for a cup): Thank you, Old Mother 
Elena. Ah, it is so good to sit down by the fire. My feet are dead. The 
place’s too damp. 


Nicotas (ruefully): Too damp. I’m afraid I'll have an attack of 
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rheumatism when I reach home. I can feel my muscles tightening. 
It is a sure sign. 


FaTHeER: Juan said the well is clogged with weeds and vines and the 
sides are slippery with moss. It is an old well. He has to work in the 
dark. We wanted to tie the lantern to the rope but the jigging might 
spill the kerosene on Juan and burn his clothes. 


Carvo: The jigging will certainly spill the kerosene on Juan and 
burn him. 

Dancinc Woman 3 (as if in great pain): Ay, no, no! 

Nicotas: He is a good fisherman, that Juan. I remember I threw him 
out of the boat the first time he came fishing with me. Your baptism, 
I shouted after him. He bobbed up and down and sank before | 
caught him. Son of thunder! How was I to know that he didn’t know 
how to swim? After that he stayed in the sea, I tell you, a playmate 
to the fish! 


Dancinc Woman 3: When he comes home, his mouth is gray and 
his eyes are bloodshot. I sometimes think his hair will turn to sea- 
weeds and he will grow scales and fins. 


Carpo: He has the eyes of a fish, it won’t take long. 
Dancinc Woman 3 (turning full on him): With that nose, if you 
had a mane, you could pass for a horse! 


Dancinc Woman 5: Take your claws off my husband, bury them 
somewhere. Besides, he is right, your husband does have the eyes 
of a fish. 

Dancinc Woman 3: Watch out, you go too far. What are you being 
so haughty for, may I ask? Just wait till a snail spots that snout of 
yours and it will come crawling and claim you as a relative. 


Dancinc Woman 5: Santa Barbara! 


Pepro (looking at the two women hopefully): This should develop 
into something exciting. 


Exena: Keep quiet, you two. 
Dancinc Woman 4: Suddenly they seem excited at the well. 
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Morner: They’re pulling the rope up. Son (calling out), Son, did 
Juan find it? Son, did he? 


Son (walking very slowly toward the group): He tugged at the rope. 
They’re pulling him up. 


Carvo: Sefior Alcalde, in accordance with the law, they are, one 
might say, the responsibility of the state? What I mean, Sefor 
Alcalde ... 


FatHEr: Oh, yes, yes, the treasury will provide for everything, the 
burial rites, the coffins—everything! 


Carpo (grasping the Fatuer by the sleeve): Ay, Senor Alcalde, you 
are God-sent. Without you, what do we do? We're lost! 


Fatuer (pulling the hand on his sleeve): Tush, tush, it was nothing. 
I try to do my job the best I can in the best way I see it. 


Nicoxas: I nailed a coffin for my wife, my little Bestra, my kind, quiet 
woman. With my own hands I built for her a sturdy box. Why, for 
Sepang Loca I will be willing to nail together the coffins. She was a 


poor harmless creature, God rest her soul. 
Eena (crossing herself): And that of her child, Amen. 
Dancinc Woman 1 (rising): That’s Juan’s head! 


Dancinc Woman 3 (rising): He is green with moss ali over his 
shoulders. 


Dancinc Woman 4 (rising): And he holds .. . 
Dancinc Woman 2 (rising): The child! 


(At this point the whole group has risen to its feet and is hushed with 
awe. They all walk slowly toward the well, the Fatuer leading the 
way. The Son walks slowly behind the rest. They all watch as Juan 
comes out of the well into full view and holds high the body of the 
child as though it were a trophy. Some of the women fall on their 
knees, the sight is too much for them. The rest of the surrounding 
has grown dim, the spot where the well is now the only bright spot. 
The Fatuer takes the body of the child quietly. The rest of the group 
are silent.) 
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Fatuer: It is a boy! 
Women (echoing incredulously ): It is a boy! 
Dancinc Woman 1: Ay, he has black hair and a good chest. 


Dancinc Woman 5: Such long full legs! 


Dancinc Woman 4 (approaching and peering at the body): Let me 
take a look at him. His little mouth is choked with sand and moss. 


Exena (crossing herself): God help us. Ay, the poor little thing! 
And to think that I heard it cry. 


Juan: He was lodged between stones in the bottom of the well. I 
had to clear the weeds and it was dark. Then, I eased the stones. 
His little body was soft and it floated awhile when freed. 


Dancinc Woman 3 ( pulling her shawl off): Take this, you’re shiver- 
ing like a wet mouse. 

Juan (letting his wife wrap her shawl around his shoulders): For a 
while it floated until I caught it. 


(The Son turns his back to the group and walks slowly away into 
the shadows. He hesitates, halts, looks back.) 


Dancinc Woman 4: I thought at first it might be mud, but look, it 
is a mole, here on his chest. A big black mole shaped almost like— 
a, a black drop! 

FaTuer (snatching the child and investigating, then weakly): A big 
black tear! 

Pepro (sneeringly ): Sure, a black tear! 


Moruer (her glistening eyes search the group until they fall on her 
Son whose back is turned to her; suddenly everything is clear to her, 
she bites the back of her hand to keep from crying out): It is a son! 
All of you (with a controlled sob), behold, it is a son! (Blackout) 


Son (back to his original position at the opening of the play, his head 
is bowed): There was no rebuke in her voice, only a great sadness. 
They laid the child between Sepang Loca’s breasts as though it was 
the most natural thing in the world to do. Under the moonlight, the 
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boy seemed almost a part of Sepang Loca as were her muddied arms. 
I have built so many highways and some bridges. She said, my 
Mother said, that even God will be proud. Oh, but tomorrow (break- 
ing the sticks in his hands and throwing the pieces away )—tomorrow 
my men will pour the cement. (Complete blackout) 
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(continued from page 462) 
sier of the French Government a 
year later, was a member of the 
original Philippine Neo-realist group. 

Vircinta Moreno, who studied at 
the University of Kansas on a Rocke- 
feller grant in 1954, supervised in- 
stallation of a Humanities listening- 
reading-and-looking center at the 
University of the Philippines. Her 
book of poems, Thirteen, is in press. 

Hernanpoo R. Ocampo, leader of 
the Neo-realists, is an aggressive ex- 
ponent of Modern Art and a consistent 
winner in Philippine art exhibitions. 
The Neo-realists insist on the reality 
of relationships rather than of subject 
matter, on the whole painting as de- 
sign, on “plastic reality” rather than 
“realistic representation.” 

Ara Rivera won the Hopwood 
award for fiction in 1954, at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, for her collected 
stories, Now and At the Hour. Her 
undergraduate work was completed 
at Silliman University in the central 
Visayan islands. She lives now on 
a Mindanao farm in the south. 

BrENVENIDO Santos resigned from 
the presidency of Legazpi Colleges in 
Albay to write several novels at the 
Iowa Writing Center on a Rockefeller 
grant (1958-60). In You Lovely Peo- 
ple (1955) he has collected stories 
about his wartime experiences in 
America during World War II. He is 
also the author of The Wounded Stag 
(1956), a book of poems, as well as a 
collection of stories about the Sulucan 
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slums which won first prize during 
the UP’s golden jubilee in 1958. 

Romeo V. Tasvena painted his 
way through Impressionism and Cub- 
ism into Expressionism, attaining a 
style “Oriental in delicacy of color, 
line and space, yet unmistakably the 
artist’s expression.” He has exhibited 
widely. His paintings have been used 
as covers by the Reporter magazine 
and as illustrations by Esquire and 
Vogue. 

Manuet Viray worked for the Of- 
fice of the President at Malacafiang, 
1937-41; and the Department of For- 
eign Affairs, 1946-55. Since then he 
has been with the Philippine Embassy 
in Washington, where he is now First 
Secretary. He taught writing at 
the University of Santo Tomas, 1948- 
55, and has published in Pacific Spec- 
tator, Talisman, and Antioch Review. 

Fernanpo ZoseEt’s paintings are 
characterized by boldness of design, 
whether in line, mass or color. A 
graduate of Harvard, he has exhibited 
in the United States as well as in the 
Philippines. He describes himself as 
a businessman, but he does not be- 
lieve in the estrangement of business 
and culture. 

Oscar pe ZuNica held news desks 
on the pre-war Sunday Tribune Mag- 
azine and Philippines Herald. After 
liberation he joined the Manila Chron- 
icle as a horse-racing expert. Only late 
in 1947 did he begin to write poetry 
seriously. His work has appeared in 
the Pacific Spectator. 
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Editorial Notes 


(continued from inside front cover) 
writing of a single foreign country. The 
first two numbers in our “foreign nations” 
series were devoted respectively to Israel 
(Spring 1958) and Italy (Autumn 1959). 
Similar numbers in preparation include 
India, Turkey, Greece, Poland, the Neth- 
erlands ...A special number is also 
planned for the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 


From the beginning of this series we 
have hoped to include the Philippines. 
The hope was given impetus with the en- 
bouragement of General Carlos P. Romulo, 
oom, ond of the Philippines to the 
United States, when in 1957 the proposal 
was broacired to him following his address 
at Fairleigh Dickive yn_University, pub- 
lisher of the Review. "TR detailed prob- 
lem of collecting appropriate maffescripts, 
however, proved more difficult than we 
had anticipated and the project was de- 
layed. 


Then, coincidentally, we received last 
September a collection of poems by Phil- 
ippine writers from Professor Leonard 
Casper of Boston College. Professor 
Casper, himself a poet and short story 
writer, during his years (1953-1956) as a 
visiting professor at the University of the 
Philippines, had taken a deep interest in 
the country’s cultural life and, specifically, 
in its contemporary writing. We were so 





} impressed with the manuscripts that we 


enquired whether he would be interested 
in assisting us in the publication of a 


Philippine number. With his enthusiastic 
response and subsequent generous assist- 
ance, the long anticipated Philippines 
number has at last become a reality. 


Professor Casper acknowledges his debt 
to Mr. Manuel A. Viray, First Secretary 
and Cultural Affairs Officer of the Philip 
pine Embassy in Washington, who not 
only wrote the excellent introductory e¢s- 
say, but who also provided counsel, prac- 
tical assistance, and other good offices. 
This debt extends to N. V. M. Gonzalez 
and Alejandrino Hufana who assisted 
materially in the selection of manuscripts. 
Finally, we are in debt to Ambassador 
Romulo for his continuing interest and 
encouragement. It should be stressed, 
however, that the Philippine number is 
in no way government-sponsored. The 
Editors of The Literary Review, as always, 
assume final responsibility. 


The Philippines produces sugar, copra, 
hemp and gold . . . It also produces liter- 
ature and fine arts—music, dance, paint- 
ing, and sculpture—which clarify, illumine 
and interpret a culture at once old and 
new within the framework of a dynamic 
twentieth century. This Philippine num- 
ber of The Literary Review, we believe, 
provides a substantial sampling of the 
best in recent Philippine letters and art 
both for their own artistic values and as 
a reminder of the importance of this free 
creative culture to the total spiritual re- 
sources of the modern world. 
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